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ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


Eaft- . Trade 


E N G L A N D, 


CONSIDER?D. 


Wherein all the OBJECTIONS to that TRADE, 
with relation, 


. To the Exportation of BuULL1ox, for 
Manufactures conſum d in England: 


IT. To the Loſs of Employment for our 
own Hands : 


III. To the Abatement of Rents: 
Are fully Anſwer d. 
WITH 
A Compariſon of the EasT-IN DIA 
and FIS HNGTRADEsS. 
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T © THE 
READER 


OST ot the things 
in theſe Papers, are 
directly contrary to 
the reccivd Opini- 
ons, and therefore ought not to be 
ſent abroad without the cleareſt 
Evidence: For this, inſtead of 
uſing only comparative and ſuper- 
ative Words to amuſe the Rea- 
der, the Author has endeavour'd 
after the manner of the Political 
Arithmetick, to expreſs himſelf in 
Terms of Number, Weight and 
Meaſure ; and he hopes, he ſhall 


not he thought to {peak with con- 
A 2 fidence, 


bi 


To bs Reader. 


fidence, of any thing that is not ad 
certain as the very Principles offfich 
Geometry. The Eaſt-India Trade Wp: 
the Divifion of the Companies ti 
the influence of that upon Public 
Affairs, are become the general Sub 
jet of Converſation; every Ma 
with the greateſt freedom, E 
his Cenſure upon theſe things 
Some are for the Diſſolution 0i 
one, others of both the Comp 
nics ; ſome are for an Union: ma 
ny are againſt the Trade it teh, 
as that which carries away the 
Bullion, deftroys the Manuizſſſthe 


ctures, ani abates the Rents of the an 


Kingdom: The Author too on; 
well as others, has thought of theſe wii 


things, and is convinc'd himſeh dee 


that the Bullion, the Manufacture vie 


and the Rents of England, are in be 


creas d by the Eaſt- India Trade the 


that the ſame is of all others, thceſ 
moſt 5 to the Kingdom; gen 


that 


* 1 


res, 


the 


"mM; 


that 


To the Reader. 


that it is become ſtill more ſo, by 
the competition of the two Com- 
panies'; and that by the Diſſolu- 
tion of both, it wou'd be carried 
on to the very utmoſt Advantage. 


He has often {aid theſe things a- 


mong his Friends ; to theſe, his 
Reaſons have been ſo very con- 
vincing; that they have advis'd the 
Author, that the preſent time were 
not unſeaſonable to make em Pub- 
lick. But then, that the Seaſon for 
doing this ſhou'd not be over, the 
Compoſition has been very haſty; 
the ſame attended with frequent 
and very melancholy Interrupti- 
ons, and at laſt carried to the Preſs 
without the Correction, and in- 
deed without ſo much as the Re- 
view of the Author. Wherefore, 


he thinks himſelf oblig'd to beg 
de 


the Reader's Pardon for his unne- 
ceſſary Repetitions, for his Negli- 
gences, for his Affectations, and 

for 


To the Reader. 


for every other Fault, but only 


Want of Demonſtration: This he 


hopes is never wanting, and if it 


is, he does not ask Forgiveneſs 
The Author has compar'd the 
Trade to the Eaſi- Indies with 
only that of Fiſhing; he had al. 
lo delign'd to compare it with 
other Trades, but was forc'd to 
break off by the loſs of his deareſl 
Friend. He has too much Ten. 
derneſs in his Compoſition, to 


think at ſuch a time of any other 
Subject. 


CONTENTS. 
HE Matters containd in this 
Treatiſe, are, ae 


ich F irſt, Objections againſt the Eaſt-India 
to Trade, Chap. 1. 


en Secondly, Anſwers to thoſe Objeckions. 


her Bullion for ManufaFures to be conſum d 
in England, is anſwer d and prov'd : 

1. That the ſame is an exchange of leſs 
| for greater value, Chap. 2. otwithſtand- 
ing the Emulation of two Companies, 
I which indeed has made the Trade more 
I profitable to the Kingdom, Chap. 3. alſo 
| notwithſlanding the Deſtructiom of ſome 
| of our Engliſh, by the importation of the 
Indian Manufactures, Chap. 4. : 

2. That the exportation of Bullion to 
the Eaſt-Indies for Manufacturer, 3s the 
way to import more Bullion, by increaſing 
our Exportations ; and that accordingly, 
the Exports, the Bullion, and the Money, 


are 


E 


I. To the Firſt, viz. The exportation of 


The Contents 
are increas d, Chap. 5. The Exports are 
increas d notwithſtanding the increaſe of 
our Luxury and Cynſuanptiyn, tho the In- 
dian Manufacture 1 ne 14 * 8 
reign Countries, and tb Foreign Mer eie 
1 Fall — wy Chap. 6. the Bul- 
lion is increas d, tho the Mint — 1 
Chap. 7. the Maney, the jo much Paper 
is current every where as Money, Chap: 8. 
3. That the Kingdom is not more im- 
poveriſo d by the- conſumption of Indian 
than of Engliſh Manufa@ures. 0 
| 8 74 
II. Je the next Ohjecbion, of the laſs of 
the Labonrer's Imployment, and the De- 
ftruction of our Manufattures, is anſmer- 
ed and proud a); i 
I. That by means of this Trade, uo In- 
ployment of the People is loſt that is wart f 
our Keeping; no Manufacture is deſtroy d m 
which” is profitable to the Kingdom, th 
Chap. 10. | © of 
2. That this very Trade is the way to 
nußze more Imployment. for the People : ¶ pl. 
(I.) By inlarg ing their Buſineſs in the 
former Manufaitures, by reductian of thei: By 
Price, Chap. 11. and this without aba. th: 
ting Wages, and without any other incon- de 
venience to the Labourer, Chap. 12. M 
(2.) By ſetting on foot new Imploy 
ments for the People, Chap. 13. i 
III. 1% 


The. Contents. 


0 III. To the laſt Oljection againſt, the 
2 Laſt india pa By The 5 
--f Rents is anſwer d a deny 'd.< 

% 1. That the value of the Prodice 7 the 
Je Fog is J eſſen d by exportation of Bullion, 
Chap. 14 


er 2. B — H Conſt mers, ibid. 
8. | 3. ; Ih edema I ages, ibid. 
- letting the Produce o }Flndia,; in- 


an to all the Engliſh Markets, to 22 the 
| Monapoly of the Landbol:er : To which 
is anſwered, 
of ® (1.) That the . things of the 
nt | Eaſt-Indies do Pau leſſen the value of the 
| Produce of - Engliſh Eſtates, much leſs 
can the Indian Werfen ibid. 
| | ( 2.) That the importation of Manu- 
th | fafures can ouly abate the price of Labour 
y „ nix d with the Produce of the Eſtate, and 
12 uſt raiſe the value of the Produce 
of the Eſtate it ſelf, Chap. 15. 
0 ; Ou .) That this is confirm d by Exan- 
les, Cha 
the (4 ) E conſequently, More * * 
hen Þ Buyers increaſe as Sellers, and like 
<1-Þ | things for Sale; and thus the Land bol- 
-on- der 1s not the worſe for the loſs of his 
e. A ; ith 
Loy : 


"fl 5 1 A 
_ Toll . 


The Contents. 


| Thirdly, A compariſon of the Eaſt. 
India and Fiſhing-Trades : Wherein it i; 


I. That the Herring Fiſhing-Trade i, 


uot ſo profitable as the importation of 
Iriſh Cattel, or of Indian MarufaFurer, 
and more likely than either to abate Rent, 
Chap. 18. 

II. That in the preſent circumſtances, 
the Herring Fiſhing-Trade is not practi. 
cable in England, Chap. 19. ; 

III. That the Ways to enable England 
to carry on this Trade, are, | 

1. Io enable us to afford our Herring 
for as little profit as the Dutch; and the 
Ways for effeFing this, Chap. 20. 

2. Io enable us to catch and cure ou 
Herrings as cheap; which is to be effected, 

(I.) By making all Materials for thi 
Fiſhing-Irade as cheap in England, 
Chap. 21. . f 

( 2.) By making all our Labour and] 
Preparation in that Trade as cheap, 
Chap. 22. 
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CHAP: I. 

The Objections again$t the Faſt: 
India Trade; viz. The Exporta- 
tion of Bullion for ManufaGures 
to be conſum'd in England; the 
loſs of the Labourers Employ- 
ment; the Abatement of Kents * cw] 

are  enforc d. 


T is generally objected againſt the 
Eaſt-India Trade, That it car- 
ries great quantities of Bullion 
into India, and returns chiefy 
Manufactures to be conſum'd in 
England; there are alſo particular 
Complaints againſt this Trade by the 
d, Labourer, That he is driven from his 
Employment; by the Landholder, That 
d his Rents muſt be abated. I ſhall en- 
4p, {cavour to give as much Force to every 
| one of theſe Objeftions, as if I be- 
| liev'd em all my ſelf. 5 
To begin with the firſt, and moſt general The gereral 
1 complaint againſt:this Trade, The Bul- tet 
lion muſt needs be exported into ſadia for 
| Manufactures to be conſum d in England. 
P. B The 


— — ooo — —— — — — - — — 


BE 


the cheapeſt things are ever bought 


in Iudia ; as much Labour or Manu- 


and not Manti:- 
fadtures, 


facture may be had there for two 
Pence, as in England tor a Shilling, 
The Carriage thence is dear, the Cu- 
ſtoms are high, the Merchant has great 
Gains, and ſo has the Retailer; yet ſtill 
with all this Charge, the Iadian are a 
great deal cheaper, than equal Exgliſb 
Manufactures. Every Man will buy the 
beſt Penyworth; if this is to be had 
from India, the Bullion will be carried 
thither. 

There is no treaſon to believe, that 
the Indians will take off any of our 
Manufactures, as long as there is fuch a 
difference in the Price of Emgliſh and 


Indian Labour, as long as the Labour or 
Manufacture of the Eaf#-Irdzes ſhall be 
valued there at but one fixth Part of 
the Price of like Labour or Manufacture] 
here in England; an Engliſh Manuta- F 
cture worth a Shilling, after the Charge 
of ſo long a Voyage, will be fekdom PF 
{old for more than two Pence, the Re- 
turns of this will be ſeldom ſold for] 
twelve Pence here; and of this a great 


= 


deal muſt be paid to Freight and Cu-F 
ſtoms: Such a Trade will ſoon un- 
do the Merchant; and therefore, un- 


leſs now and then for Curioſities, 


Engliſ 


are Þ 
fa- 
rge 
OM 
Ne- 
for Þ 
reat Þ 
Cu- b 
un- 
un- 


ties, 


lib 


Cas 
Eugliſb Manufactures will ſeldom go to 
India. 


Without the help of Laws, we ſhall 20, le ching't 


for Manifas 


have little reaſon to expect any other 
Returns for our Bullion, than only 
Manufactures, for theſe will be moſt 


profitable; for the Freight of un- 
* wrought things from India is equal to 
the Freight of ſo much Manufacture; 
the Freight of a Pound of Cotton is 
equal to the Freight of ſo much Callico, 
the Freight of raw Silk to that of 
4 wrought Silk z but the Labour by which 
this Cotton or raw Silk is to be wrought 


in England, is a great deal dearcr than 
the Labour by which the fame would 


be wrought in [z4ia. Therefore of all 


things which can be imported thence, 


Manufactures are bought cheapelt 5 they 
will be moſt demanded here, the chief 
Returns will be of theſe, little then will 


be return d from India, beſides Manuta- 
ctures. 


And when theſe ſhall be imported, t le c 
here they will be likely to ſtay : in “* EAsuʒ. 


France, Venice, and other Countries, I- 
dian Manufactures are prohibited, the 
great conſumption muſt be in Exgland. 
it has been prov'd by Arguments, that 
Bullion, and chiefly Bullion is carried 
into India, that chiefly Manufactures 

B A maſt 


(4) 
muſt be return d, and that theſe mult be 
confum'd in England : But inſtead of 
all other Arguments, 1s Matter of Fact; 
Cargo's of Bullion are every Year car- 
ried into India, while almoſt every one 
at home is ſeen in Indian Manutactures. 
And this is thought ſuthezent to make 
good the firlt Charge againſt this Trade, 
That! it carries great quantities of Bul- 
lion into India, and returns chiefly Ma- 
nufactures to be conſumed in England. 
The Labors The next Complaint — this 
Com laint, Trade, is of the Labourer, That he 

is driven from his Employment, to beg 
his Bread; by the Permiſſion of Indian 
Manufactures to come to England, Eng- 
liſb Manufactures muſt be loſt; Indian 
Manutactures are imported with leſs 
labour, they do not employ ſo many 
People, they muſt therefore ſtarve 
for want of Bufineſs; ſo many as 
wou'd be employ d to make the Ezel:jh 
Manufactures more than are neceſlary, 
ro procure the like things from the 
EaSt-Inidies. 
Fit Indian And firit, to ſhew how much more 


Manfe7 wer Tali is neceſſary to make an Emeliſh Þ 
Li of 15; Manufacture, than to procure a like 
Price, thing from the Eaſl- Indies, all that] 
need be done, is to compare the Price * 
both of the one, and the other Labour. 


Ot 


(9.1 
Of an Ea. India Manufacture, a ſmall 
part of the Price, is the Price of the 
Labour by which it is procur d, of a 
piece of Mullin of the price of ſix 
Pounds , perhaps two thirds of this 
Price go either to the King tor Cuſtoms, 
or to the Merchants and Retailers Gains; 


if this be ſo, then not above one third 
of this Price goes to pay the labour of 
fitting and providing a Ship and Cargo of 
# Bullion out to India, of conducting and 
returning the Ship and Manufactures 
8 thence: Whether this be exactly true 
or no, a great part of the Price of an 
# Indian Manufacture is to pay the Cu- 
ſtoms of the King, the Merchant's, and 
the Retailer's Gains; and conſequently, 
| ſo much leſs of the Price muſt pay the 
Labour by which it was procur d. But 
| now of a piece of Cloth of the price 
of fix Pounds, almoſt all the fix Pounds 
are divided to Carders, Spinners, Wea- 
vers, Dyers, Fullers, and other La- 
bourers; of an equal Engliſh Manuta- 
cture the King has no Cuſtoms, the 
Merchant has no Gains, almoſt the 
| whole price is the price of Labour by 
| which the ſame was made; a leſs part 
of the price of an equal Indian Manu- 
| ature ſuffices to pay the Labour by 
which the ſame was procur d. Where- 


B49 -- fore 


CE) 

fore Indian Manufactures are procur'd 
by Labour of leſs price than equal 

Eng liſo Manufactures. 
And therefore = The Labour here in England bears 
* proportion to the Wages that are gi- 
alan, alen ven for it, it muſt be meaſur d by the 
price, ſo that Labour of leſs price muſt 
be accounted leſs Labour; Iadian Ma- 
nufactures are procur d by Labour of leſs 
rice, and tlierefore by leſs Labour than 


equal Engliſh Manufactures. 


And therefore The Manufactures of this Kingdom 


f "a tbe by ſo many hands perform'd, yet do 
3 — find imployment for all the People 
in it; many are already upon the Pa- 

riſes, many for want of imployment, 

Are forc'd every Year to {ell themſelves 

to the Plantations: The Faſt-Indi 

Trade does yet reduce the Manufactures 

into fewer hands, it procures them by 

leſs Labour, by the Labour of fewer Pco- 


ple than are neceſſary to make the like 
in England; wheretore it muſt bring ne 


{till more Art the Pariſhes, it muſt 
drive ſtill more out of England to ſeel 
for imployment in other Countries. 
The reaſon of the Thing is plain, 
and yet tis confirm'd by Matter of Fad: 
Netwich and Canterbury are imploy d in 
the ſame kind of Manufactures that ar: 
niporeed from the Eaſt-Indies : : As the 


Eaſt- 


i. Vn. 4... — dh... am... a. 


S S 


3.) 
Eaſt-India Trade has increas d, ſo have 
the poor of thoſe Cities; of late the 
Trade has been driven ſo very cloſe, 
that both thoſe Cities are almoſt reduc'd 
to Beggery. We need not for our in- 
ſtruction, reſort to the Cries of the Wea- 
vers; the Rates to the Poor of every 


Pariſh, are ſufficient Evidence how ma- 


ny Beggars are made by the Exſt-India 
Trade. Wherefore we are very ſafely 


| come to the concluſion which was pro- 


pos d before, The Eaſt-India Trade 
{tarves for want of imployment, ſo ma- 
ny as would be imploy'd to make the 


| Engliſh Manufactures more than are ſuf- 
| ficient to procure the like from the Euſt- 


Indies. 

The laſt is the Complaint of the . Lans. 
Landholder againſt this Trade, that his % Com 
Rents muſt be abated by it. The va- Its Tur 


Rents mujl bc 


lue of the Produce of the Eſtate muſt be abated by 


leſſen d, by the exportation of Bullion; 
by the diminution of Conſumers; by the 


abatement of Wages; by letting the 
Produce of India into all the Egli 
Markets. 

It cannot be imagin d, that if there E of 
were but one Million Sterling to buy the? 
lame quantity of Meat, or Corn, or 
Cloaths, or other Produce of the Eſtate, 
that as much as can be given for eve- 


B 4 ry 


Diminution of 


Conſumers, 


lue of the Produce of the Eſtate. 


Ca 
ry Pound of Meat, or for every Buſhel 
of Corn, or for every Yard of Cloth, 
as if the Sum were doubled. An hun- 
dred and fiſty Years ſince, ſeldom more 
than Five Shillings were given for a 
a Quarter of Wheat, in our Age ſeldom 
leſs than Forty Shillings; the proportion 
of Money to the conveniences of Life, 
is greater now than ſo many Years ago: 
Hence it is certain, the leſs the Propor- 
tion of Money to the Produce of the 
Eſtate, the leſs muſt needs be given for 
It : - By the Exportation of Bullion in- 
to India, the Proportion of Silver to 
the Produce of the Eſtate muſt needs 
be leſſen d, confequently the Value of it 
muſt be abated. W 

And ſo it muſt, by the diminution of 
Conſumers, the price of the Produce 
of the Eſtate, cannot be fo great when 
the number of Buyers ſhall be leſſen d: 
The Eaſt-India Trade, by doing the 
fame Work with leſs labour; by im- 
ploying fewer hands; mult needs remove 
great numbers of People from their 
Buſineſs; muſt force many out of 
England; muſt diſable many of thoſe 
that ſtay behind ; the Buyers muſt be 
d1miniſh'd; ſo conſequently muſt the va- 


Alſo 


( 9:)) 


Alſo the Wages of People will be a- Abatement e 
bated by this Trade; by this they will e. 


be diſabled to give the Landliokiey ſo 
much for the Produce of his Eſtate. 
The. Wages of all Men will be abated 
by the free Allowance of 1zdian; Ma- 
nufactures; ſome Engliſo Manufactures 
will be intirely loſt by the importation 


of the like, at leſs prices from India; 

{ome that were imploy d in thoſe, will 
betake themſelves to other Manufactures, 
and (as it always happens in a great 
increaſe of Labourers,) they will be 
ord to work at leſs 3 and by 
taking leſs Wages themſelves, they will 
orce down the Wages of other Peo- 
ple; the abatement of Wages will be 
; niverſal : And thus Exgliſb Labourers, 
that is, the Body of — People, will 


re leſs to give the Landholder tor the 


produce of his Eſtate, and ſo the price 
it muſt be abated. 


But if there is never the leſs Bullion i in Deſiru&ion of 


if Buyers are ſtill as many, Wages a8 
bigh as ever; yet without an increaſe 
t Money and Buyers, the value of the 
rroduce of Engliſo Eſtates muſt be 
kllen'd, by letting the Produce of India 
t all the Ex glifh Markets, by the in- 


ale of Sellers, and of like things 5 
ale 


gland for what is carried into India, * Landhol- 


er's Monopoly. 


Corn alone; nor — the Engliſh Catte Ma 


ney and Buyers, is an increaſe of then 
beyond the former Proportion of M 


Money nor Buyers; but for the in 


(10) 
Sale beyond the former Proportion of 
Money and Buyers. 
The ſame Money and Buyers are nu 
ſo much in proportion to the Corn d 
Dantzick and England, as to Engliii 


Triſh Beef, and Dutch Herrings, as 10 
only Engliſh Cattel, nor to the Wool 
len and Indian Manufactures as to on 
ly Woollen Manufactures; conſequenthcre: 
an increaſe of Sellers, and like thing Sal 
for Sale, without an increaſe of Mo 


"we and Buyers: The Eaſt-India Trad 
exports the Bullion, leſſens the numberd 
Conſumers, at leaſt it increaſes neith 


creaſe of Sellers and like things for SalWpor 
the Eaſt-India Merchant is become a St 
ler as well as the Landholder of Exglani 
the Produce of India is — to th 
ſame Markets with the Produce of 
gliſh Eſtates; wherefore the Eaſt-lyau 
Trade increaſes the Sellers, and lik 
things for Sale againſt the Em gliſb Land 
holders, and the — of their Eſtate 
beyond the former Proportion of M 
ney and Buyers. | 
Laſtly, If Money and Buyers ſhall nd 


ed, 
be increas'd, can the Landholder ! 


( ut ) 

5 high a price for his Corn in a Market 
ock'd with Corn from Dartzick, or for 
is Beef and Mutton in a Market full 
of Dutch Herrings and ſrifþ Cattel, or 
for his Wooll in a Market, full of the 
Manufactures of India and other Coun- 
tries, as if all theſe things were prohi- 
Whited, and he might have all the Mar- 
ket to himſelf? Wherefore, by the in- 
reaſe of Sellers and of like things tor 
Sale, beyond the former Proportion of 
Money and Buyers, the Landholder 15 
en diſabled to demand as good a price for 
the Produce of his Eſtate: The Eaſt- 
"dia Trade is very guilty of this, of in- 
r creaſing Sellers and like things for Sale, 
againſt the Land holder and the Produce 
f his Eſtate, beyond the former Pro- 
portion of Money and Buyers; conſe- 
quently by this Trade, by letting the 
Produce of India into all the Emeglifh 
arkets, the value of the Produce of 
rliſh Eſtates muſt be leſſen d. 


ai Thus, by the Exportation of Bulli- 
lion, by the Diminution of Conſumers, 
ny the Abatement of Wages, by letting 
atone Produce of India into Enelifh Mar- 


kets, the price of the Produce of 
| ugly Eſtates, that is, Rents are aba- 
* 1 


4 And 


(72) 


And therefore all the Objections 2 


gainſt this Trade are maintain d, thy 
Bullion is exported for Manufactures tg 
be conſum d in England, the Laboute 


1s driven from his Imployment, the 


Rents arę abated. 
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CHAP. I. 


The Exportation of Bullion for In 


dian ManufaGtures „ is an ex 


change of leſs for greater V. alue, 


UT now tis time to think of Ani 
ſwers to theſe Objections. And til 
The Exportation df 
Bullion and the Conſumption of I 


the Firſt, vis. 


dian Mannfaftures, may be faid, 


That the Exportation of Bullion - ta 


Indian Manufactures, is an exchang 
of leſs for greater value; that tis th 
moſt likely way to import more Bullion: 
that the Kingdom is not more im 


poveriſh'd by the Conſumption of 1 


dian than by that of Engliſo Manutt 
crures. 

To Export Bullion for Indian Mani. 
factures, is to exchange leſs for great? 
value; it is to exchange _ 


(#3 )) 


WM" Manufactures more valuable, not on- 23 ,1;,,; that 
p ly to the Merchant, but alſo to the King- may be ex- 


dom. Certainly, the worth of every „ uad, 
uantity of Silver is not infinite: There 
muſt be ſome way to ſtate, determine, and 
compare the value of this with other 
things. No Man will ſay, that all the 
Manufactures in Exgland are not worth 
la Shilling ; or, that the leaſt quantity of 
silver is more valuable to the Kingdom 
chan tlie greateſt of ſuch things. The 
Manufactures, or other things, which are 
ſuffcient to procure from a Foreign 
[Country any quantity of Bullion, are 
of ſo much value: Thus if an Hundred 


yards of Cloth may be exchang d with 
an for an Hundred Pounds in Money, 
"they are of equal value; and therefore, 
＋nore than an Hundred Yards being ſuf- 
id fcient to procure a greater Sum, muſt 
la needs be more valuable. So that this is 
u certain, our Manufactures, or other 
th things, or how much ſoever of them it 
* s, that may be exchang d with a Foreign 


Country for Bullion, are as valuable to 
the Kingdom as ſo much Bullion. 

And to without doubt are the Manu- „ „nch mare 
factures, or other things, which may be he that may 
bold in England for Money, theſe are 5, 8 
certainly as valuable to the Kingdom as 3u1tjon, are as 
ſo much Money, that is, as ſo much valvable. 


Bullion. 


Ind therefore, 
the Manufa- 
cure return'd 
from India for 
Bullion, are 
more valuable. 


abroad tor ſo much Bullion. 
not certainly know how many thing 
mult be carried out of England to pur. 
chace Bullion; but in general we may 
be aſſur d, that more or better will not 
be ſent abroad for any quantity of Bu-. 
lion, than can be bought tor the ſame 
in England. The Merchant wou'd ſoon 
be weary of ſuch a Trade, The Cloth 
which he bought for an Hundred 
Pounds in England, he will expect to 
ſell for more in Foreign Markets; or, 
if he ſhall expect no more abroad, he 
certainly bought his Cloth for leſs at 
home. So that of this we may be ſure, 
better Manufactures will not be export- 
ed to procure Bullion than can be 
bought tor the ſame in Exeland. And 
therefore, if thoſe that may be ex 
chang'd with any Foreign Country tor 
any quantity of Bullion, are of ſo much If 
value; without doubt, the Manuta- 
ctures that may be exchang'd in Eng 
land for Bullion, are as valuable to the 


(49 


Bullion. 
Manutactures which wou d be exported 


Kingdom as ſo much Bullion. 

The Manufactures that may be en. 
chang d with Foreign Countries, and 
much more thoſe that may be exchangd 
in Ezelazd for any quantity of Bullion, 

5 


For theſe are better than the 


We can 


(15) 
are of ſo much value to the Kingdom, 
But certainly, better are return'd from 
the Eaſt-Indies for the Bullion ſent 
thither, than wou'd be bought for the 
ſame in England. This is the very 


| cauſe of Complaint againſt the Trade, 
and it is alſo Matter of Fact. Where- 
.Þ fore, better Manufactures are return'd 
from India for the Bullion ſent thither, 
than thoſe which are prov'd to be e- 
quivalent to the ſame. And thus the 
exchange is of leſs for greater va- 
lue. 


Again, That the Kingdom is a gainer 


by this Exchange; the Manufactures re- 
turn d from India for Bullion, are not 
only better than thoſe that might be 
. | cxchang'd in England, or abroad, for 
E ſo much Bullion; they may alſo them- 
d {elves be exported and fold for more in 
Foreign Markets. 


The Conſumption of Indian Manu- 


factures here in England, will laſt but 
- little longer, the Prohibition is draw- 
Jing on apace, yet ſtill the Bullion is 
[running out as much as ever for Ma- 


nufactures, which muſt not be con- 
ſumd at home, and which therefore 


[muſt be carried out to Foreign Mar- 


lets. Now the Merchants wou d ne- 
| ver 


(16 ) 


ver venture their _— to Hidia for 


Manufactures which muſt not be ſold 
in Ergland at all, and which cannot 


be ſold in Foreign Markets for more 


Bullion. Wherefore, to Trade with 
Bullion into the Eaſt-Indies, is to Ex. 
change the ſame for Manufactures 


which may be exchang'd for more a- 


The Manuſa- 


the Principal, 
and more valu- 
able Riches. 


broad, that is, to exchange leſs for 


greater value. 


Laſtly, The true and principal Riches, 
Aures retumd whether of private Perſons, or of whole 


Nations, are Meat, and Bread, and 
Cloaths, and Houles, the Convenien- 


ces as well as Neceſſaries of Life; the 


ſeveral Refinements and Improvements 


of theſe, the ſecure Poſſeſſion and En- 


joyment of them. Theſe for their own 


ſakes, Money, becauſe 'twill purchaſe 


theſe, are to be eſteemed Riches ; fo 
that Bullion is only ſecondary and de- 


pendant, Cloaths and Manufactures are 


real and principal Riches. Are not 
theſe things eſteem'd Riches over all the 
World? And that Country thought 
richeſt which abounds moſt with them? 
Holland is the Magazin of every Countries 
Manufactures; Ergliſh Cloth, Frenct 
Wines, Italian Silks, are treaſur'd up there. 
If theſe things were not Riches, they 

would 


"I 4 


wif 5S tohoror 


©S 
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wou'd not give their Bullion for em; 
or they would ſoon convert em into 
Bullion, without ſtaying for the Market. 
The ſumm of this is, to ſhew, that 
Cloaths are part of the true and priuci- 
pal Riches, and therefore more valua- 
ble in their own nature; and that Bul- 


| lion is only ſecondary and dependent, 
| and therefore by nature not fo valuable; 


wheretore to exchange Bullion for 


| Cloaths, is to exchange the Riches na- 
| turally not fo valuable, and which are 


of no ule, but to be exchang d, for the 


more valuable Riches, and which are 


of more immediate uſe : ; conſequently, 


to exchange Bullion for more Cloaths, 
for more Manufactures than are to be 
| had elſewhere for the ſame Bullion, is 


to exchange the leſs for the greater 
value: To export Bullion to the Eaii- 
Indies for the Manufactures of thoſe 


Countries, is to exchange the Bullion 
for more and better Manufactures, than 


are elſewhere to be procur d for ſo 
much Bullion; it is conſequently to 
exchange the leſs for the greater value. 
To exchange Bullion tor {74527 Ma- 
nufactures, is to exchange the ſame for 
Manufactures more valuable rlian the 
Manutadtares which were exported to 
procure, and are equivalent to fo much 
C Bul- 
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Bullion; is to exchange the ſame for 
Manufactures which may themſelves be 
exchang'd for more Bullion; is to ex- 
change the ſecondary, for more of the 
principal Riches than are elſewhere to 
be had upon the fame Terms: And 
therefore it is ſufficiently prov'd , that 
the Exchange of Bullion for Indian 
Manufactures, is an Exchange of lels 
for greater value. 


R We. "Ry ee — 1 ä 23 8 4 
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| "CHAP. III 
A more Open Faſt-India-Trade, is 
more profitable to the Kingdom. 


AIs obftted, and deny'd, That 

the Eaſt-India-Trade, as at pre- 
fent manag d, is an Exchange of leſs for 
greater Value; for that the Emulation 
of two Companies contending one 
againſt another, has. utterly deſtroy d 
the Profit of the Trade, has driven 
the Trade ſo very cloſe, has run the 
Prices of things fo high in India, 
to very low in England, that no 
more can be imported from India tor 
any Sum of Money, than will be made 
in England for the fame Money. Bul- 


lion, and ſo much Manufacture as can 
——9 N 


rr . e 
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be purchas d for it, are equivalent. 
Wheretore for any quantity ot Bullion, 
if no more can be imported from India, 
than wou'd be made in Exgland, the 
Exchange is not of leſs for greater va- 
luez the Kingdom is not the richer for 
| this Exchange. | | | 
| Firlt'tis anſwer d, That the Merchant Ne Bui] # 
| ſtill carries on his Trade to the Eai#- — 
| Indies; where fore upon the return of men chan 
of his Manufactures, he finds ſufficient wil m_ - 
value to pay the Freight and Cargo out- ah 
| wards, ſufficient to pay the Cuſtoms of 

the King, and ſome Profit to himſelf 


% vWF = -* 


" Þ befides; and ſtill he is able to ſell the 
| Indian, cheaper than he can buy an 
equal Ezgliſþ Manufacture. Therefore not- 

at | withſtanding the Emulation of two 

companies, notwithſtanding the Prices 

a | raisd in India, and abated in England, 


ſtil} the Bullion is exehang' d with India 
41 for more Manufactures than will be 
made in Exgland for it; ſtill the 
h Exchange is of lels for greater Value. 

|: But for a farther Anſwer to this Ob- 
| ktion of two Companies Trading one 

againſt another, it muſt be ſaid, That 
1 the Eaf#-India-Trade, the more open, 
| and the cloſer driven, muſt needs im- 
N rt more Profit to the Kingdom, and 
pes diſturb the Egliſb Manufactures. 
© 2 "is 


CY» 

'Tis very probable the profit of an o- 
pen Trade is a great deal leſs in propor- 
tion to the Stock umploy'd in it, and 
therefore the Merchant that feels the 
difference, will be very ready with his 
Complaints; tis without doubt, more 
profitable for a Merchant to imploy 
his Stock in Trade, ſo as at the end of 
the Year to receive his Principal again, 
with Gain beſides of Twenty for eve- Þ 
ry Hundred, than to imploy as much 
Stock for half as much Profit. But tis 
better and more profitable for the King- 
dom, that 300 J. ſhould be imploy d in 
Trade for the profit of 10 per Cent. than 
but 160 J. for the profit of 20 per Cent. 
wheretore, leſs in proportion and more 


— Jaws nn,, OY . 8 


in quantity, muſt be eſteem d as greater 
profit. of: 
Companies This then will be the conſequence of 
rrade «x moe the Baſt-India Trade, laid more oper 
private Fer- And Cloſer driven; the profit will be 
ſons. Jeſs in proportion but more in quantity. 


'Tis reaſonable to believe, that a Com- 
pany cannot trade ſo much to the pub- 
lick Benefit; a Company of Merchants 
trading with a Joint-ſtock, is but one 
only Buyer, one only Seller; they ma- 
nage their Trade with the pride and 
charge that become tlie State of Kings; 
they expect to be follow d by the . 
2. ; et, 
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(a 
ket, and therefore never ſtir beyond the 
Warehouſe, whither if Cuſtomers come, 
they are forc d to wait till the Auction 
is ready. to begin; in an open Trade, 
every Merchant is upon his good Beha- 
viour, always afraid of being under- 
ſold at home, always ſecking out for 


new Markets in Foreign Countries; in 


the mean time, Trade is carried on with 


leſs Expence: This is the effect of Ne- 
ceſſity and Emulation, things unknown 
to a ſingle Company. A Trade lo far 
extended, ſo much bettet husbanded, 
however leſs profitable in proportion to 
the Merchant's Stock, muſt necds im- 
port more abſolute Profit to the King- 
dom. 
Alſo, the Examples of paralle] Caſes Other F xam- 
| make it very credible, that a more open “, 

| Eaſt-India Trade and clofer driven, tho 


it may be leſs profitable in proportion 
to the Bulk of it, will yet be more pro- 
fitable to the Kingdom. In the time of 
Sir Thomas Greſham, perhaps he was 
the only Merchant in Exgland | Won- 
derful things are ſtoryed of Trade and 
the profit of Trade in that Age; for 
every Hundred Pounds at the end of 
the Year, . beſides the Principal return'd 
again, Two or Three Hundred Pounds 
are ſaid to have been divided between 

| C 3 the 


(22 
the Cuſtoms of the King and the Mer: 
chant's Gain. *Tis ſcarce credible, that 
at this time more than the profit of 20 
or 30 per Cent. can be divided between 
the Merchant and the King; but then 
from the difference of Cuttoms, and 
for other Reaſons, we may very well 
believe, that for every Hundred Pounds 
in the Age of Sir Thomas Greſham, Ten 
Thouſand Pounds are now imploy d in 
Trade; and conſequently, tor every 
Hundred Pounds gain d in that Age, at 
leaſt a Thouſand Pounds are gain d in 
this; indeed a great deal leſs in proporti- 
on to the Stock but more in quantity. The 
African Trade was very lately like that 
of the Eſt-Indies, carried on by the 
Joint-ſtock of one ſingle K z it 
is not laid quite open now, only pri- 
vate Traders are admitted upon pay- 
ment of a Mul to the Company; the 
conſequence of this is, that Ten Ships 
are imploy'd in that Trade for one be- 
fore, Ten hundred Pounds for one be- 
fore. It will hardly be pretended by 
the Company, that when the Trade 
was all their own, they divided more 
to the King and Company than 100 
per Cent; And it will hardly be deny d 
by the preſent Traders, that 20 or 30 
27 Cent. is divided to the Cuſtoms _ 

thneif 
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| The Eaſt-India Trade enlargd by the e Eaft- 
Emulation ot two Companies, may be prove an open 
leſs profitable to the Merchant; cer- Trade mat 

| tainly it muſt import more profit to the profitable, 
Kingdom, While one only Company 

| enjoy'd that Trade, I will believe, that 

every Hundred Pounds exported into 


Principal, 50 J. to the Cuſtoms, and 


Gain; in all 150 J. this was great Pro- 
fit. But at this time, the Stock in that 


| now return in value, beſides the Prin- 


(22 
their own Profit; and this is likewiſe 
leſs in proportion to the preſent Bulk 
of the Trade, yet more in quantity. | 
Now, if this has been the contequence | 
of other Trades enlarg'd and cloſer 
driven, why ſhould it not be the ſame 1 
of the Eaſt-India Trade enlarg d and 


| cloſer driven? 


But indeed, this is the conſequence : 4% f 


India Trade, 


India, return'd in value befides the 


double that Sum to the Merchant's 


Trade is four times as great as twas 
before, that is, Four hundred Pounds 
tor one; Four hundred Pounds mult 


cipal as much in proportion to the Cu- 
ſtoms, in all Two hundred Pounds, and 
lomethingover to the Merchant's Gains, 
perhaps One hundred Pounds for all 
the four, And thus the Trade is four 
times as great as twas before; the Pro- 
| C4 fit 


1 

fit is only doubled; the Profit is leſs |his 

in proportion to the Bulk of the Trade, han 

but more in quantity. ae 

Leſs Profit in proportion but greater nad 

in quantity, is greater Profit; from fe! 

Reaſon, from the Experience of other to 

Trades, and even of this very Trade Trac 

it appears, the more open the ſame ſhall | quie 

be, and cloſer driven, it may indeed f{chea 

import leſs Profit in proportion to the | wil 

Bulk of the Trade, yer maſt import i 0 

more in quantity, and confequenrly 

maſt needs be more profitable to the 
Kingdom: And thus again, notwith- 
ſtanding the prices of things rag d in 

Todia, abated here, the Bulhon is ſtill: 

- \  exchang(d for greater value. 
Thy driven V%), PTis true, if this Trade fhall be cart 
ts 4, * © ed on with the greateſt freedom, if e- 
very one fhall be permitted to imploy 
Ins Stock in it, by degrees it will be dri- 

vert fo very clofe, that nothing of Pro- 

fit will be glean'd from it; the Merchant 

will be diſabled to import the Indian 
Manufactures cheaper, than as good 

things may be made in England. Then 

there will be Truth in his Complaint, 

the Exchange will be unprofitable, and 

muſt be given over. But then tis fit 

the Merchant ſhould be told, that the 
Eaft-India Trade is not carried on for 

* þ x his 
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tis ſake, but for the Kingdoms; when 
hanufactures are not to be imported 
cheaper from Indie than they can be 
nde in England, our End is gain d; 
we have reapd the utmoſt Profit that 
to be obtain d by that or any other 
Trade ; our Manufactures will then be 
quiet z they will not be diſtarb'd bythe 
cheaper Indian Manufactures; theſe 
wil not rule the price of ours, neither 
in our own nor foreign Markets: And 
has one of the great Objections againſt 
this Trade wou'd be anfwerd ; the 
Bfl-India Trade the more open and 
dofer driven, will leſs diſturb the En- 
gi Manufactures, and import the 
grateſt Profit into England. 


ret againſt a more Open Eaſt- Loclia Oljections that 


Trade, will be objected, That the 


a more open 


Trade is not to be carried on at all with- Lade not gd, 


out Forts and Factories; that theſe 
ae not to be maintain d without the 
ſomt-ſtock of a Company; and tis 
bat reaſonable the Company that bears 
the charge, ſhou d reap the Profit of 
the Trade. Wherefore tis every day 
nfinuated, That the late Act for e- 
rtting a new Company, was gain d 
by Violence and Injuſticeʒ that it is con- 
nu d only for the ſake of the Loan 
0 the Government, at exceſſive Inte- 
lt; that to be reſtor d to their former 

; Right 
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Right of the whole Trade, the Ol 
Company is ready to pay the Loay, 
and will be content with half the Inte. 
reſt ; and 'twill be unreaſonable, if an 
_ Engliſh Parliament ſhall refuſe to do4 


piece of Juſtice ſo very profitable to 


the Kingdom, when as it ought to be 


done tho to our greateſt Diſadvantage, 


And beſides, Political Reaſons concur 


with this, that the Kingdom may be 
What Heats and 
Animoſities have been caus'd by thö 
What Diſtractions in the} 
Our Elections at 
not free, neither our Debates of Pat 
liament. The Publick Buſineſs is very | 
often at a ſtand ; every one is engag( | 
on the {ide of the one or the other 
Company. If either can be gain'd to 
the Publick Intereſt, this is ſure, tho 


once more at quiet. 


Diviſion ? 
Publick Counſels ? 


for no other reaſon, to meet with Op- 


poſition. Indeed of late, the Reſoluts | 
ons have been brave; the King has been 
Addreſs'd to enter into great Alliances 
for the preſervation of our Selves, our | 


Neighbours, our Religion, and the Peace 
of Europe. 


ſtruggle to reſolve upon the Peace dl 


Europe, that Speeches were made in fa 


vour of the Duke of Anjou's Title to tlic 


Crown of Spaiz, and that it has been | 


thought 


Nevertheleſs, it cannot pte. 
ſently be forgotten, that it was ſome 


(27), 
thought almoſt crime enough for an 
Impeachment, to adviſe the King to diſ- 
own it. All which is imputed to the 
Quarrel of the two Companies; Men 
are afraid, that this in time may clog the 
the Wheels of the Government; ſo that 
we may be forc'd to ſtand ſtill, and 


ſee a coalition of France and Spain, 


the Empire broken, Holland de- 
vour'd 1n one or two Campagnes, and 


England left alone to deal with all this 
power. Our Mediterranean Trade 1s 


ready at the mercy of this Conjun- 


ction 5 when Holland's gone, the French 
are Maſters of all the Coaſt upon the 


Continent z our Baltic Trade and all our 


Naval Stores are gone. Our Eaſt and 


| Weſt-India Trades might languiſn yet 


a little longer, but muſt decay for want 


of Places to take off our Returns, 
ind may yet be ſooner broken by this 
united Power. But why ſhou'd we be 
ia any Diſquiets for our Trade, as if 
that alone were in danger? If this Con- 
junction holds, we muſt ſubmit our 
| (elves, and be contented with Laws and 


Vice-Roys, ſuch as France will pleaſe to 


fend us. Tis ſaid, that this Diviſion of 
the Companies muſt certainly diſable us 
. | tonſe our Naval Strength, to haraſs the 
| Coaſts of France and Spain, to cut off 
| their Communication with their Indian 


King- 


Anſwer d. 


(28) 
Kingdoms, to intercept and confiſca 
their Treaſures there to the uſe of a M 
ſa neceſſary ; lea ve muſt be had of bath 
the Companies to ſpirit the Diſconten 
af Spain, to encourage the Friends of the 


Houſe of Auſtria, to ſhew themſelves, and 


call-aloud tor change of Government; 
Theſe and an hundred other invidioy 
things, are charg d upon this Diviſiorn, 
if they are true, we pay too dear for thy 


Enlargement of our Trade; 'twere fu 
better that - both the Companies wer 
broken, and all the Profit of the Trade 


were loſt for ever. 
But certainly, to break both Comps 


nies is not the way to loſe the Profit of 


the Trade; the Trade is then laid open, 
the Profit thereof muſt needs encreaſe; 
the neceſſary Forts and Caſtles may be 
as well maintain d at the Publid 
Charge; and this may be better pail 


by the greater Gain of an open Trade | 


The want of Factories can be no Com. 
plaint: A greater Trade muſt need 
Increaſe theſe; it has done ſo in ever) 
Country; the Reaſon is alike in all; 


our Factories muſt be as well ſecurd 
by Forts and Caſtles, under the imme 
diate care of the Government, as if tie 
fame were maintain d by the Join: 


ſtock of '2 Company. 


If it has really enter d into the} 


Thoughts 


( 29 ) 
Thoughts of any Gentlemen of the 
Old Company, to offer to advance this 
Loan to the Parliament at half the inte- 
reſt for all the Trade; if this is in- 


tended to be propos d to the Wiſdom 


of a Nation as a beneficial Bargain, this 
of all things is moſt extravagant and 
amazing. The Kingdom, that is, the 


| Body of the People, is neither richer 
| nor poorer, whether an Hundred thou- 
| fand Pounds per Aunum be paid to a 
Company of Erg/ijþ Merchants, or re- 
main at the diſpoſal of the Govern- 
ment. But the Nation poſſibly, is by 


half a Million yearly richer, as long as 


| this Trade is ſo much enlarg'd by the 


Emulation of two Companies, than if 
twere reduc'd to the Joint-ſtock of one. 


If ſo great a Yearly Profit is not to be 


given up to Peace and Juſtice, twill 


| fever be given away for nothing ; 


the Wiſdom of Parliament will never 


| beſo far over-reach'd by the cunning 
of Merchants. 


I rather hope to hear of Ways and 


Means to pay this Loan of both the 


Companies, to buy their Forts and 
Caſtles, and whatfoever is their Right 


of Trade : Theſe might be valu'd by 
| a Jury of Twelve indifferent and under- 
ſanding Men; what ever by theſe 


ſhou d 


& D 

{hou'd be Awarded , wou'd ſoon h 

paid by the Cuſtoms of this Trade 

And thus the Trade wou'd be laid quit 

open to all the good People of Euglaui 

by this means no Injuſtice wou'd b 

done, and theſe Advantages wou'd h 
obtain'd. 

The i Plain Firſt of all, an end wou'd be put 9 
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nies, the way 


Tis in vain to forbid the thing 
Laws; Laws are eluded by the ſubtley 
and cunning of Men; the thing is pri 


very Roots. 
To reflore Free- Stocks in the Warchouſes of private 
em tothe pul- Merchants riſe and fall, and no Man 
lick Debates, . 

knows it but themſelves ; however, 


Companies are frighted by Wars; and 
rumours of Wars; the Joint-ſtocks tal, 


the 


of the Comp:- the Trade of Stock-jobbers ; unskilfilf | 
t do and unwary Men are enticd away f 
Stock-jobbing, from certain Profit to purſue uncertan} 
Hopes; after great Revolutions of th} 
Game, their Hopes at laſt are diſag 
pointed, their Stocks are left among} 
the Artiſts, their Induſtry is loſt to the 
Kingdom, their Families are undone | 


ctis d more than ever: To break both 
Companies, is not only to forbid the 
Corruption, but to tear it up by th} 


they riſe in value in ſpight of Was 


and every one muſt hear it: And ths} 
engages the private Intereſt of ſome}. 


| þ 


de: 
Juit 


nd 
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the Fear of others, to diſturb the pub- 
lick Reſolutions 5 to be rid of this in- 
convenience, were worth a great deal 
to the Nation; to break both Compa- 
nies were half the way to do it. 


Of Companies Committees have al- 7o put an end 
ways ſeparate Intereſts of their own; ihm Cor 
Commands of Ships, Places, and Go-—- 


vernments to. ſell ; however it fares 
with the. Joint-ſtock, the Trade to 


theſe Men 1s always profitable. Theſe 
do not care to part with their Places; 
and this perhaps has chiefiy held off 


the Union of both the Companies. The 
Corruptions which they have practis d 
themſelves, they have learn'd to pra- 


| iſe upon greater Men than themſelves. 


Vaſt Sums are gone, which are not yet, 
nor ever will be brought to account. 
To break both Companies, is the ſureſt 
way to break theſe Practices; to make 


Men honeft, is to take from them all 
Temptations to be otherwiſe. 

By this, our Heats and Animoſities Toreſtore Peace 
| vill be remov'd, our Breaches heal d, ae the Te 


the Kingdom once again in peace. If“ 


ſuch Miſchiefs have been created by the 


diſtracted Counſels of both Companies, 
What may be fear'd from the united 


grength of both? 
Io purchaſe theſe Advantages, no- 


thing 
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thing is given away that's valuabl, 
— "ar already enlargd by the £ 


mulation of two Companies, by th 


The Eaſt-India Trade does not | 


An ' Obje&ion, 
_ 1 much 
ve of En 
liſh Manufa- * 
Eure is de- 
firoyd, as is 
imported of 
Indian Manu- 
fadures, 


diſſolution of both, will yet be ma 
enlarg'd. A Trade more open and di 
ſer driven, will be more proſitable t 
the Kingdom. Prices of things may 
be rais d in Iudia, abated here ; never: 
theleſs, as long as this Trade "(hall k 
carried on, the fame will be an er 
change of leſs for greater Value; and 
when it ceaſes to be ſuch, 'ewill tha 
be time to give it over. 


6 . 
8 0 . - ; 
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CHAP. Iv. 


murh dimanifh the Riches i 
ſome private Perſons, as it ir 


creaſes the Riches of the Kay: 


dom. 


A GAIN it is objected againſt thi 
IX Trade, If the fame is an Es 
change of leſs for greater value , j! 
the Kingdom, the Body ot the Peopl: b 
not the richer for this Exchange. 
Eait-India Trade procures Manuis 
cures at leſs Price, and by lets L. t 


Hal 
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than the like wou'd be made in Eng- 
Land; perhaps as much value at the 
price of one Shilling, and conſequent- 
iy by one Man's. Labour, as will be 
MF made here by three, and for the price 
ot three Shillings. But then two are 
8 deprivd of their Employments; for 
every one brought from ſzdia, ſo 
much Ezgliſþ Manufacture is deſtroy'd : 
the Eqſ-India Trade does the Work 
with fewer Hands, but then no more 
is done. Few do the Buſineſs of ma- 
ny, but then the reſt are forc'd to ſtand 
ſtill; few poſſeſs themſelves of all the 
Riches, and leave nothing for the reſt 
of the People. Thus the Riches of 
the Kingdom are not greater, they are 
only tranſlated into fewer Hands; what 
is gain d by the exchange of Bullion 
for a better thing, is loſt again by the 
loſs of fo much Ergliſh Manufacture. 
Wherefore, tho indeed the Exchange 
is for greater Value, yet all the Be- 
nefit is to private Perſons; many o- 
thers are undone; the Body of the 
people is not the richer, the Kingdom 
is not enrich'd. 

To this Objection may be aniwer'd, 7% ſame is 
If the Riches of the Kingdom by this e. 
e Trade are only tranſlated into fewer 
Hands, if they are not greater, yet they 


ut | D are 
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are not leſs for this Tranflation. ' Of 
an rool. the Value is the fame; whe- 
ther collected into the Hands of few, 
or diſtributed into the Hands of ma- 
ny. The ſame quantity of Silk, or 
Cloth, or Callico, or other Manufacture, 
will cloath as many Backs, the Value 
of em will feed as many Bellies, whe- 
ther procur d by the Labour of one, 
or by the equal Labour of three. It 


the ſame Work is done by one, which 


was done before by three ; it the other 
two are forc'd to {it ſtill, the Kingdom 
got nothing before by the Labour of 
the two, and therefore lotes nothing 
by their fitting ſtill. And thus if the 
Riches of the Kingdom are not greater, 
they are not leſs tor being procur'd by 
tewer Hands. Neverthelets, this 1s not 
an Anſwer to the Objection, That tho 
the Exchange is profitable to private 
Perſons, yet the Kingdom 1s not the 
richer for it. 

Therefore certainly the publick Stock 
muſt be increaſt. If one Man procures as 
much Value by his Labour from India, as 
three produc'd before in Exgland; if ont 
Man does the Work of three, his Riches 
are increas'd, he poſſeſſes as much as al 
the three before, The Riches of the 
other two are not reduced to no- 

| thing; 
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thing; perhaps their Labour is leſs 
valuable, yet ſtill it is worth ſomething 5 
and whatſoever it is worth, is Gain to 
the Kingdom. The Riches of one are 
as great as of all the three before, 
thole of the other two are not re- 
duc'd to nothing: And thus the in- 
creaſe of the Stock of a Part exceed- 
ing the diminution of that of the reſt 
of the People, muſt be eſteem'd an 
increaſe of the Riches of the whole 
People. If any Ernglih Manufactures 
are deſtroy'd by the Importation of 
thoſe of the Eaſi-Indies, yet ſtill there 


is left Employinent for the People; 
and thus the Exchange of Bullion for 


Indian Manufactures, is not only pro- 

fitable to thoſe that make it, but alſo 

to the Kingdom. 5 fs 
Whence it may be concluded, that 


| notwithſtanding the Emulation of two 


Companies, and the Influence of that 
upon the prices of things both here 
and in the Eaſt-Indies; notwithſtand- 
ing the loſs of ſome Exgliſo Manu- 
factures by the Importation of like 
and cheaper things from IJudia, yet 
ſtill the Trade with that Country 
is an Exchange of Bullion for Manu- 
factures more valuable tlian thoſe equi- 
valent of ſo much Bullion; of Bale, 


* 


D 2 


The Eaſt-India 
Trade the moſt 
likely way to 
import more 
Bullion, 


(©$& ) 


for Manufactures that may be exchang d 
for more; of leſs of the ſecondary tor 
more of the principal Riches than are 
otherwiſe to be had upon the ſame 


Terms, is conſequently an exchange of 
leſs for greater Value. And this may. 


ferve for a firſt Anſwer to the Exporta- 


tion of our Bullion. 


— — 


CE H 1 
The Eaſt-India Trade is the way to 


increaſe our Bullion. 


UT. if without regard to quantity, 

Bullion ſhall be cſteem'd more va- 
luable than Manufactures, becauſe theſe 
are to be conſum'd, and that may be pre- 
ſerv'd; it muſt be affirm d, That the ex- 
change of Bullion for Indian Manufa- 
Ctares, is the moſt likely way to procure 
more by enabling us to export more Ma- 


nufactures than were exported for {0 


much Bullion. 

For this does not grow in England, 
tis imported from abroad; it is receivd 
in exchange for the Manufactures which 
are exported ; theſe are exported and 
Bullion is return d. Thus, for an Hun- 
dred Yards of Cloth carried into Spain, an 
: Hun- 


We” OE "PE " 


| lion will be imported. By the exporta- 
| tion of this into India for Manufactures, 

| we have more of theſe than were carried 
out to procure this Bullion; we are there- 
fore enabled to export more Manufa- 


Bullion into Iadia for the Manu- 


| Beſides, the plenty of Money 1s greater, 
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Hundred Pounds in Money are return d; 
ſo, for Three Hundred Yards of Cloth 


or equivalent Silks and Callicoes, more | 


Silver is return'd ; therefore the more 
Manufactures ſhall be exported, more Bul- 


tures, and conſequently to import more 
Bullion. And thus the exportation of 


factures of that Country, is the moſt 
likely way to increaſe it. 

And indeed, by whatſocver means 

And has act u- 

the Bullion is increas d, more Plate is 2% increas'd 
ſeen in Churches, more in Private Hou- the Bullion. 
les, more Goldſmiths, and Men who 
deal in Bullion, than ever heretofore. 


more Money i is given for Lands, more 
for Merchandizes, more for all manner 
of Purchaces. Before the noiſe of a 
War with France, the Joint-ſtocks and 
Funds were riſing every day; the cre- 
dit of the Government was very much 
increas d. Money lyes at leſs intereſt, 
it Trades for leſs profit, it makes a grea- 
ter ſhew than ever; all this is demon- 
ration that Bullion is increas'd. And, 
D 3 what 


Notwitbſtand- 


of Toa Trug; 


ing the increaſe 


638 
what other thing is ſo likely to be the 
cauſe of this, as tlie Eafi- India Trade : 
It exchanges the Bullion gain'd by one 
for more and better Manufactures; it 
increaſes our Plenty, it muſt needs in. 
creaſe our Exportations, it muſt con- 
ſequently be the cauſe of importing 
more Bullion. 


| — — 
CHAP, VI. 
The Eaſt- India Wade muſt increaſe ( 


our Exportations. 


1 this is objected, That the Ea. i © 
India Trade can be no cauſe of 
increaſing our Bullion, that it cannot in- 
creaſe 'our Exportations ; ; that [nai 
Manufactures are forbid in Foreign 1 '7 
Countries, and Foreign Markets are al 
ready ſtock'd with ours; fo that nei- 
ther can the former be again exported, 
nor by being conſum'd in England, can 
they be the cauſe of exporting more 
of Ezglih Manufactures. Conſequently 
our Luxury and Conſumption 'may in- 
creaſe with our Abundance, our Ex 
portations cannot be greater, our Bul- 
lion cannot be increas d. 


— — 


Ne ver- 
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Neverthelefs, the moſt likely way to 
increaſe our Exportations, is the Eaſt- 
India Trade, and that by increaſing 
our Plenty too faſt for our uſe, too faſt 
for our Luxury and Conſumption. This 


| Trade 1s a continual exchange of the 


Bullion procur'd by lefs for more and 


better Manufactures ; and therefore of 
leſs for more and better Manufactures ; 
it is therefore of all other Trades, the 
moſt likely to increaſe our Plenty of 


thoſe too faſt for our Luxury and 
Conſumption. 2 

Again, Nothing will be kept in Ex- 
gland to periſh without uſe, all that is 
too much to be ſpent at home will be 
exported. Of all Trades, the Eaſt- 
India Trade is moſt likely to increaſe 
our Manufactures too faſt for our Luxu- 
ry and Conſumption ; it is therefore 


| moſt likely to increaſe our Exportations. 
Wherefore, in ſpight of Prohibitions, Notwithſtand- 
our Indian Manufactures will find out 4 f, Freign 


Prohibit ions of 
Indian Manus 


people will buy cheapeſt, Foreigners fa#ures; 


Foreign Markets, In ſpight of Laws 


will find out ways to get ſuch things 
into their own Countries, or they will 
come after em into ours. Nothing can 
be ſo cheap in Europe as Indian Manu- 
factures: Therefore ſuch of thele as 
are to much for the uſe of Exgland, 


D 4 will 
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will be exported, or Foreigners will 
come hither; as our Plenty ſhall in- 


creaſe our People will increaſe. 


Notwithſtand- 
Ing Foreign 
Markets are 


ſtock'd with 


Engliſh Manu- 
futures, 


Or, if all that are imported ſhou d 


be conſum d within Eugland, fo many 


of our Manufactures will be ſpar d; for 
if we ſhall have too many either of 
our own, or of Indian Manufactures, 
either thoſe will be conſum'd at home, 
and then the Indian will be expor- 
ted; or theſe will be confum'd in 


England; and then, tho Foreign Mar- 


kets are already ſtock'd with Enxgliſ 
Manufactures, yet theſe will be ex- 
ported. Foreign Markets perhaps will 
not take off more at the preſent price; 
by the free Allowance of Indian, the 
price of Engliſb Manufactures mult be a- 
bated, ( and this without inconvenience 


to any one as ſhall be ſhown hereafter) 


and then more of theſe will be exported, 

Of all Trades, that of the Ea 
dies is moſt likely to increaſe our Plen- 
ty beyond the power of our Luxury 
and Conſumption ; and therefore, not- 
withſtanding the Foreign Prohibitions 
of Indian Manufactures, and tho' Fo- 


reign Markets are already full of ours, 


the Faſt-Indlia Trade is the likelieſt way 
to increaſe our Exportations, and con- 


ſequently our Bullion. | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


otwithſtanding the idleneſs of the 
Mint, the Money and the Bulliou 


are increas d. 


An ObjeTion 
Gain, That the Eaſt-India Trade fb neither 


may not have the credit of ha- 3 — 

ing increas'd our Bullion, 'tis deny'd _ ” 

hat this is increas d. If our Bullion ff,“ 
ere increas d (ſay ſome) there wou d 

be a greater — of Money. The 

whole Increaſe of Bullion wou d not | 

be manufactur d into Plate; ſome wou d | | 

be carried to the Mint; this has had 

no buſineſs but to recoin the Old Mo- 1 

ney, otherwiſe it has ſtood ſtill for | 

many Years; wherefore the Money 1s 

not increas d, nor by conſequence the 

bullion. | | 
Yet notwithſtanding the idleneſs of 2 2 a 

the Mint, Money is increas d; and tho 

tis were not, the Bullion is increas'd. 


foreign Money becomes every day more 
ad more current, French Piſtoles at Par of 
, With ſo much Exaliſb Gold, are as plenty 
acry where as Guineas ; Spauiſb Silver 
s eaſie to be had on payment of the 1 
Viterence, A plenty of Foreign Mo- | 
| ney 


Ly 
_ 4 
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Mint, the Money is increas d. 


any other Country; before, when 'twal 
valuable than now, when 'tis contin 


valuable by being coin d. It is not likely R 


many Years, tlie Money is increas, 


3 
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ney very eaſily ſupplies the want d 
Engliſh Coin; tho our own Mint ſtand, 
ſtill, with a ſufficient plenty of Forcign 
Money we can never be in want; an 
thus notwithſtanding the idleneſs of the 


And yet, tho it were not, it cou 
be no Argument againſt the Increaſ 
of Bullion. The Increaſe of which 
does not prove that any of it mult |: 
carry d to the Mint. Bullion by being 
coin'd, is made current only here in 
England; tis reſtrain d from going into 


current over all the World, twas more 
to only England, ſo that tis made les 
therefore that any Man will coin his 
Bullion, that it may become leſs valu-Mh., 


able than twas before 3 wherefore then 
Increaſe of the ſame is no neceſſaſ Narr 


Argument, that any of it muſt be coin d the 
conſequently, notwithſtanding the idle; Nof 


neſs of the Mint, the Bultion may be 1 
increas d. 
Tho' the Mint has ſtood till for 


and if it were not, yet the Bullion is; 
the former Arguments are not ſhaken 


by this Objection. 
8 | CHAP 


( 43 ) 
nll CHAP. vm, 


tee increaſe of Paper Money is to 
be aſcrib'd to the increaſe of real 
Money, rather than the apparent 
ia plenty of Money to the increaſe 


ll of current Paper. 
DU Men are more ready to aſſign ne pen, 
þ any thing as a reaſon of the greater Plenty of Ma. 
parent plenty of Money, than the , me 
- India Trade; and therefore they increaſe of cur. 
y, the increaſe is all imaginary, Pa- e *4 
xr is current every where; the great 
plenty of this it is that makes a ſnew; 
that makes ſo much Money for Pur- 
chaces, ſo much to lye at low Intereſt, 
ſo much to Trade at little Profit. The 
current Money is little elſe but Paper; 
the increaſe of this is great, but not 
5 of real Money. 
' Notwithſtanding all which, the ap- 
parent plenty of Money is not to be a- 
| ſcrib'd to the increaſe of current Paper; 
te increaſe of this is rather to be aſcrib'd 


Jo dchat of real Money. 
And 
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But untruly. 


ea 
And firſt, it is not Paper that lyes a 
low intereſt; that Trades at little pro 


fit. If I depoſit Money with a Banker, 


and take his Bills to anſwer the De 


mand, tho theſe ſhou d paſs Ten tho 
{and times in Payment, yer as long as 
fo much Money lyes in the Hand 


of the Banker , his Bills are ral 


Money, For while theſe are current, 


that in the mean time lyes dead; if | 


the Bills were call'd in, the Money 
woud do the work as well, wou'd pals 
as well in payment. So that ſuch kind 
of Notes as theſe are not a new crea 
ted Species, are not imaginary or Pa- 
per only, but ſo much real Money, 
In like manner, if I take up Bulls of 


a Banker, and bring no Caſh into his 


Bank, thoſe are no longer umaginary 


or Paper only, than till an equal Caſh ' 
is paid in; when that is done, theſe 


are allo real Money So that meer Pa- 


per Money are Bills without a Caſh to 


anſwer them. And theſe are always 


paying exceſſive Intereſt to the Ban- 


ker, above. the common Intereſt a- 
bove the ordinary Profit of Trade. 


For a Banker will not make himſelf 
liable to anſwer the Demands of rea - 


dy Money for nothing; he will there- 


fore | 
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fore expect to receive the Value when- 
gever he gives out Bills, or Intereſt 
ove the common Rate, if without 
Woney he undertakes himſelf to —— 


ſyer the Demand; wherefore 

* is always paying exceſſive in 
Such Money will neither en- 

1 to be let out at low Intereſt, 

nor to be employ'd in Trade for lit- 


te Profit; not by the Borrower, he 


wil not take up Money of the Banker 
i high Intereſt to let out the ſame 
wan at leſs, or to Trade with it for 
little Profit; he therefore borrows to 
my off Debts that will not ſtay, to 
ſatisfie his impatient Creditor. Nor 
by his Creditor, he is not fo im- 
patient for his Money, as to oblige his 
Debtor to borrow the ſame at higher 


| Intereſt, that he may let it out again 


at leſs, he wou'd rather take high In- 
ef of his Debtor than oblige him 
to pay it to the Banker; fo that he 
ao wants his Money for more preſſing 
Occaſions. Therefore this new created 
Species, this imaginary or meer Paper 
Money, is never lett at little Intereſt , 
8 never imploy'd in Trade for little 


Profit, is not the Money that makes 


this mighty ſhew ; and thus the ap- 
parent 


GO) I 
parent plenty of Money is not to bf fike! 
aſcrib'd to Paper. _ ,:, 

Rather the increaſe of this muſt A like! 
aſcrib'd to that of real Money: Whal con 
there was but little Money, the Credif And 
alſo was very little; we have had lu to 
and ſad Experience of this; Bills wen Mar 
diſcounted every day; fo that Credif lms 
is always moſt, when there 1s mol 
Money to ſatisſie the ſanie. Paper 0 — 
ney is nothing elſe but Credit; fron 
the increaſe of which, we are (ur 
that Credit is increas'd ; this is the pr Th, 
ſent State of England, and conſequent 
ly there is a greater plenty of rel 
Money. | | 

Real as well as Paper Money nu 
be increas d, tis very poſſible for beth 
to be increas'd together; then the + 
bundance of current Paper is no Arge. [ 
ment that real Money, much leſs tha 
Bullion is not increas d. 

The preſent plenty of Money is na 
apparent only, tis alſo real; the littk 
Profit for which it is imploy d in Trac 
is the beſt Argumennt of the plenty d 
real Money. The idleneſs of the Mitt 
is no Argument that Money, much lb} Th 
that Bullion is not increas d-. Of a1 
Trades, this of the Eaſt- Indies is wp 

| VKely 


. 


) bf fikely to make our Plenty too great for 
I our Luxury and Conſumption, tis moſt 
i bf likely to increaſe our Exportations, and 
hel conſequently to increaſe our Bullion. 
dif And thus a ſecond anſwer is given 
lu to the Exportation of Bullion for 
wen Manufactures to be conſum'd in Erg- 
edf land. 


—_ 

7M CHAP. IX. 

pe} The Kingdom is not more impove- 
"t riſpd by the Conſumption of In- 


dian than of Engliſh Manufa- 
m Sures, | 
oth 


I Aſtly, The Kingdom is not more The Conſunget- 
L impoveriſh'd by the Conſumption 2 = — . 
tf of Indian than of Engliſh Manufactures. * 4 toſs f * 
- | Indeed whatſoever is confum'd in Eng- more value. 
nf land, is loſs, it can be no profit to the 
tk} Nation; but yet to permit the Con- 
00 ſumption of the I»dian, is not the way 
a toloſe fo much as if we ſhall reſtrain 
lim our ſelves to only Engliſb Manufactures. 
lb} Things may be imported from b:dia by 
A fewer hands than as good wou'd be 
ot} made in England; fo that to permit the 
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to permit the loſs of few Mens laboy 


us to loſe the labour ot many; the la 


more loſs than of the other. But a Lay 
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Conſumption of Indian Manufactures 


to reſtrain us to only Engliſh, it to oblip 


of few Mens labour muſt needs be lk 
than that of many: Wheretore, if w 
{uffer our ſelves to conſume the Iadin 
we are not ſo much impoveriſh'd as j 


we were reſtraind to the Conſumptio 


of only Engliſh Manufactures. 

It muſt be confeſs d, that of Many 
factures whether Ergliſb or Indian of t 
qual value, and already in our pollefk 
oh, the Conſumption of one can be n, 


to reſtrain us to uſe only Ezgliſh Mani. 
factures, is to oblige us to make then 
firſt, is to oblige us to provide for ou 
Conſumption by the labour of mam 
what might as well be done by that d 


few, is to oblige us to conſume the ks 


bour of many when that of few min 
be ſufficient. Certainly we loſe by 

ing reſtrain d to the Conſumption af 
our own, we cannot be ſo much impo 


veriſh d by the free and indifferent ule 


of any Manufactures. 
It was the firſt and moſt general Ob- 
pron againſt the Eaft-India Trade, 
hat it carries great qnautities of ” 
00 
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lion into Trdia, and returns chiefly Ma- 


nufactures to be conſum'd in England; 
the Matter of Fact is not deny d, but 
then it has been anſwer d and made e- 
vident, That the exportation of Bullion 
for Indian Manufactures, is an exchange 
of leſs for greater value, is the way to 
import more Bullion into Exgland, and 
that we are not more impoveriſn d by 
the conſumption of Indian than of Eng- 
liſb Manufactures; and theſe are ſuffi- 
cient Anſwers to the firſt Objection. 


— ... t.. _” =_  Y _— 
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The Eaſt- India Trade deſtroys no 
imployment of the People which 
vo profitable to the Kingdom. 


ND thus I think, I have remov'd Peyle inply'd 


to mahe Manu- 


| the firſt great Charge againſt the 
Eaſt-India Trade. 
Manufactures are procur'd from thence 
by the labour of fewer hands than the 


land ; that therefore, many muſt ſtan 
{till at home for want of imployment. 
To which is anſwer'd, That the Eſt- 


India Trade cannot deſtroy any * 
Is 


; actures that 
The next IS, That — im- 
ported from In- 
dia, are im- 
ploy'd to no 


like, or as good can be made in Exg- fit of the 
d King1om. 
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ble Manufacture, it deprives the People 
of no buſineſs which is advantagious to 
the Kingdom; contrary, it is the moſt 


likely means to make full imployment 


tor the People. 

The Eaſt-Iudia Trade deſtroys no 
profitable | Engl % Manufacture; it de- 
prives the People of no imployment, 
which we ſhou d with to be preſerv d. 


The foundation of this Complaint is, 


That Manufactures are procur d from 


the Eaſt- Indies by the labour of fewer 


People, than are neceſſary to make the 
like in Euglaud ; and this ſhall be ad- 
mitted. Hence it follows, that to re- 
ject the Indian Manufactures that like 
may be made by the labour of more 
Hands in England, is to imploy many 
to do the work that may be done as 
well by few; is to imploy all, more than 
neceſſary to procure ſuch things from 


the Eaſi-Indies, to do the work that 


may be done as well without em. 

A Saw-mull with a pair or two of 
Hands, will ſplit as many Boards as 
thirty Men without this Mill; if the 
uſe of this Mill ſhall be rejected, that 
thirty may be imploy d to do the work, 
eight and twenty are imploy'd more than 
are neceſſary, ſo many are imploy d to do 


the work that may be done as well 


without 
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without em. Five Men in a Barge up- 


on a Navigable River, will carry as 
much as an hundred times ſo many 
Horſes upon the Land, and twent 

times as many Men; if the Navigati- 
on of this River ſhall be neglected, that 
the ſame Carriage may be perform'd 
by Land, nineteen in twenty of theſe 
Men, and all theſe Horſes, are more 
than are neceſſary to do the work, fo 
many are imp'oy'd to do the work that 
may be done as well withont them. 
So, if by any Art, or Trade, or Engine, 
the labour of one can produce as much 
for our conſumption or other uſe, as 
can otherwiſe be procur'd by the la- 
bour of three z if this Art, or Trade, 
or Engine, ſhall be rejected, if three 
ſhall rather be imploy'd to do the 
work, two of theſe are more than are 
neceſſary, ſo many are imploy'd to do 
the work that may be done as well 
without em; fo in all caſes, all that 
are imploy'd more than are neceſſary 
to do any work, are imploy'd to do the 
work that may be done as well without 


em: Wherefore, the People imploy'd to 


make Manufactures here, more than are 
neceſſary to ptocure the like from 7:4, 
are People imploy'd to do the work that 
may be done as well without em, ſg 
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many are imploy'd to no. profit of the 


Kingdom. For, it the Providence of 
God wou'd provide Corn for England 


as Manna heretofore for Iſrael, the Peo- 


ple wou'd not be well imploy d, to 


Plough, and Sow, and Reap for no 


more Corn, than might be had without 


this labour. If the fame Providence 


wou'd provide us Cloaths without our 
labour, our Folly wou'd be the ſame, to 


be Carding, Spinning, Weaving, Ful- 


ling and Dreſſing, to have neither bet. 
ter nor more Cloaths than might be had 


without this labour. Again, if Dant- 
zick wou'd fend us Corn for nothing, 


we (ſhou'd not refuſe the Gift, only that 


we might produce the ſame quantity of 


Corn by the ſweat of our Brows. In 


like manner, if the Eaſt-Iudies woud 
ſend us Cloaths for nothing, as good 
or equivalent of thoſe which are made 
in England by prodigious labour of the 
People, we ſhou'd be very ill imploy d 
to refuſe the Gift, only that we might 
labour for the tame value of Cloaths 
which might be as well obtain'd by fit 


ting (till. A People wou'd be thought 


extravagant and only fit for Bedlam, 
which with great ſtir and buſtle ſnoud 
imploy it ſelf to remove Stones from 
place to place, at laſt to throw al 

down 
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down where at firſt they took 'em up. 
[ think the Wiſdom of a People wou'd 
be little greater, which having Cloaths 
and Victuals, and other necetlaries of 
Life already provided ſufficient for their 
uſe, ſhou'd nevertheleſs abſtain trom the 
uſe of theſe things, till after the Pe- 
nance of having carryd them ſeven 
Miles upon their Shoulders; fo in no 
caſe are any number of People well im- 
ploy d, or to any profit of the King- 
dom, who only do the work which 
might be done as well without em, who 
with great pains and labour provide for 
their own, or for the uſe of other Peo- 
ple, the ſame or no better things than 
might be had without this pains and 
labour. Wherefore, to imploy to make 
Manufactures here in England, more 
People than are neceſſary to procure the 
like from India, to imploy fo many to 
do the work which might be done as 
well without them, is to imploy ſo 
many to no profit of the Kingdom. 

Then Manufactures made in England, 
which, or the like of which, might be 
procur'd by the labour of fewer Hands 


from the Eaſt- Indies, are not profita- 


ble to the Kingdom ; wherefore, to 
procure ſuch things from India by the 
labour of fewer Hands, to [pare a great 

| E 3 many 
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many Hands which wou'd be imploy d 
in England to do the ſame things, is 
not to deprive the People of any im- 


ployment which we ſhou d wiſh to be | 


preſerv d, is not to loſe any profitable 
Manufacture; ſtill the ſame things are 

done, only the labour of doing them 

is a great deal leſs than it was before. 

J impley Pe- To imploy to make Manufactures 
ple to make here, more Hands tlian are neceſſary to 
— procure the like things from the Eaſt- 
imported from Indies, is not only to imploy ſo many 
India, £9" to no profit, it is allo to loſe the la- 
* bour of ſo many Hands which might 
. be imploy d to the profit of the King- 
dom. Certainly, every 1ndividual Man 

in Englaud, might be imploy d to ſome 

profit, to do ſome work which cannot 

be done without him; at leaſt, the 

contrary is not evident, as long as Eng- 

land is not built, beautify'd, and im- 

prov'd to the utmoſt Perfection, as long 

as any Country poſſeſſes any thing which 

Ergland wants, Spain the Gold and Sil- 

ver of America, Holland the Fiſhing and 

other Trades, France the Wines, as 

long as Campagne and Burgundy are not 

drunk in every Pariſh; ſome of theſe 

things might be appropriated to Eng- 

land; Engliſh Labour might be er- 

chang'd for others ; theſe things worn 
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be imployment enougli for all, and a 
great many more than all the People of 
the Kingdom, tho every one were im- 
ploy'd to the beſt advantage, tho not 
the labour of any Hand in Exgland 
were thrown away ; whence it may ve- 
ry well be concluded, that every indivi- 
dual Man in England, might be imploy'd 
to ſome profit of the Kingdom. 

Then to imploy to Manufacture 
things in England, more Hands than 
are neceſſary to procure the like from 
India, is to imploy ſo many to no pro- 
fit, which might otherwiſe be imploy d 
to profit, is the loſs of ſo much profit. 
If nine cannot produce above three Bu- 
ſhels of Wheat in England, if by equal 
Labour they might procure nine Bu- 
ſhels from another Country, to imploy 
theſe in agriculture at home, is to im- 
ploy nine to do no more work than 
might be done as well by three ; 1s to 
imploy ſix to do no more work than 
might be done as well without them 
is to imploy ſix to no profit, which 
might be imploy'd to procure as many 
Buſhels of Wheat to England; is the 
loſs of fix Buſhels of Wheat; is there- 
fore the loſs of fo much value. So, if 
nine by ſo much Labour, can make 'in 


England a Manufacture but of the va- 
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lue of 10 s. if by equal Labour they 


can procure from other Countries, thrice 


The conſequen- 
ces of prohibi- 
ting Indian 

Manufatt Kres. 


as much value of Manufactures, to im- 
ploy theſe Men in the Eugliſb Manufa- 
cture, is to imploy to no profit ſix of 
the nine which might be imploy d to 
procure twice as much value of Manu- 
tactures from abroad, is clearly the 
loſs of ſo much value to the Nation. 
Thus Idleneſs, vain Labour, the unpro- 
fitable imployment of the People, which 
might be imploy d to profit, is the Joſs 
of ſo much profit. Wherefore, to im- 
ploy in Ergliþ Manufactures more 
Hands than are neceſſary, to procure 
the like from the Eaſt-Indies, and Hands 
which might be imploy'd to profit, is 
the loſs of ſo much profit to rhe Na- 
tion. - 


like of which may be imported from 
the Eaſt-Indies, by the labour of few- 


cr Hands, are not profitable, they are 


a loſs to the Kingdom; the Publick 
therefore loſes nothing by the loſs of 
ſuch Manufactures. 


We are very fond of being reſtrain d 


to the conſumption of Engliſh Manufa- 
ctures, and therefore contrive Laws ei- 
ther directly or by high Cuſtoms, to 
prohibit all that come from India. BY 
| this 


Manufactures made in England, the | 
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this time; 'tis eaſie to ſee ſome of the 
mtural Conſequences of this Prohibi- 
tion, | 

It is to oblige the things to be pro- 
yided by the Labour of many, which 
might as well be done by few ; 'tis to 
oblige many to labour to no purpoſe, 
to no profit of the Kingdom, nay, to 
throw away their Labour, which other- 
wiſe might be profitable. Tis to ob- 
ige us provide things for our own Con- 


* 


ſumption by the labour of many, when 


that of few wou d be ſufficient. To pro- 
vide the conveniences of Life at the 
deareſt and moſt expenſive Rates, to 
labour for things that might be had 
without. Tis all one as to bid us re- 
fuſe Bread or Cloaths, tho the Pro- 
vidence of God or Bounty of our Neigh- 


bours wou'd beſtow them on us; tis 


all one as to deſtroy an Engine or a 
Navigable River, that the work which 
is done by few may rather be done by 
many. Or, all theſe things may be 
comprehended in this, to prohibit the 


conſumption of Indian Manufactures, 


$ by Law to eſtabliſh vain and unprofi- 
table Labour. 

Again, inſtead of making work, tis 
the Pres way to leſſen the buſineſs of 
the People; to imploy more Haas 

than 
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than are neceſſary, is the way to make 
our Manufactures too dear for Foreign 
Markets. By having leſs to do in Fo. 
reign Markets, we ſhall have ſo much 
the leſs imployment for our Peopl: 
here at home, If to make work for I of 
the People, a Law is made this Year to h 
deſtroy the Trade of the Eaft-Indie, I U. 
ſome other ſuch Law will be wanted I (, 
the very next. We may well hope, 
that in time the Navigation of the 
Thames, of every other River, will be 
deſtroy'd, that many may be imployd 
in the Carriage, which is now per- 
form'd by few. By degrees, not an 
Art or Engine to ſave the labour of 
Hands, will be left in England. When 
we ſhall be reducd to plain Labour 
without any manner of Art, we ſhall 
live at leaſt as well as the Wild Idi. 
ans of America, the Hottantots of Afri- 
ca, or the Inhabitants of New Hol 
land. 
As often as I conſider theſe things, I 
am ready to ſay with my ſelf, that God 
has beſtowed his Bleſſings upon Men 
that have neither hearts nor skill to uſe 
them. For, why are we ſurrounded 
with the Sea 2 Surely that our Wants 
at home might be ſupply'd by our Na- 
vigation into other Countries, the _ 
an 
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and eaſiect Labour. By this we taſte 
be Spices of Arabia, yet never feel the 
| W {corching Sun which brings them forth; 
ve ſhine in Silks which our Hands have 
i never wrought ; we drink of Vinyards 
* W which we never planted ; the Treaſures 
of thoſe Mines are ours, in which we 
o have never digg d; we only plough the 
Deep, and reap the Harveſt of every 

Country in the World. 
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CHAP. XI 


The Faſt-India Trade is the mo Ji 
| likely way to inlarge the buſineſs 
in the preſent ManufaGures. 


Anufactures are procur'd from the He Eaſt-India 
Eaſt-Indies by the labour of few- m__ 

er Hands than the like can be made in 

England; if by this means any num- 

IIe of People are diſabled to follow 

+ their former buſineſs, the Eaft-India 
Trade has only diſabled ſo many to 

> NVork to no profit of the Kingdom; by 

od the loſs of ſuch Manufactures, of ſuch 

sys of imploying the People, the Pub- 

„, lick loſes nothing. Nevertheleſs, to the 

a ©} dourer's Objection of being driven 

nd | | | from 
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from his imployment, it muſt be alſo 
anſwer d, That the Eaft-India Trade is 
the moſt likely way to make work fer 
all the People, by inlarging their buf- 
neſs in the preſent, by being the cauſe 
of ſetting on foot new 1mployments 

for the People. | 
ty abating the It is very true, that Engliſh Manuta- 
price Eng- ctures cannot be fold dear, if as good 
— e ſhall be imported cheap from di; 
; ſo that the importation of cheaper muſt 
needs abate the price of the ſame kind 
of Engliſh Manufactures, Of equal La. 
bour in one and the ſame Country, the 
4 price will not be very different; and 
= therefore, if the Eaſt-India Trade (hall 
1 boblige Men to work cheaper in ſome 
kind of Manufactures, this very thing 
| will have an influence upon others. Or 
| thus, the Eaſt-India Trade will put an 
q end to many of our Ergliſh Manufz- 
C | tures ; the Men that were imploy d in 
i theſe, will betake themſelves to other iſ g 

| 


the molt plain and eaſie; or to the ſinge ¶ . 
Parts of other Manufactures of moſt va-W , 
riety, becauſe the plaineſt work is foon- 41 
eſt learn d: By the increaſe of Labot- 
rers, the price of work will be abated; ;,, 
and thus the Eaſt- India Trade mut ,, 
1 needs abate the price of Exgliſb Manu 90 
„ factures. | 1 45 pie 
y OE 1 
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If the price of Engliſo Manufactures and conſequent 
ſhall be abated, more People will be % a 
enabled to buy in the former Markets 
the abatement of the price will pay for 

the Carriage into new Markets. Thus 

of Cloth, perhaps a Vard may be fold 

abroad for Ten Shillings, it were as ea- 

fie to {ell two if a fifth part of that price 

might be abated. It is certain, that 

more Stockings are ſold ſince the Frame- 

work has reduc d the price. For the 

ſame reaſon that more of the cheaper 

labour of Engines can be ſold than of 

the dearer labour of Hands, more of 

Indian than of the dearer Engliſh Ma- 
nufactures; for the very fame, the 

cheaper Exgliſo Manufactures can be fold, 

the more will be ſold: Wherefore the 

Eaſt- India Trade by abating the price, 

muſt increaſe the vent of Engliſh Ma- 
nufactures. 

Again, The more Erglifſh Manufa- u cnegient- 
ures can be ſold, the more of them 5 he Alan 
wil be made; conſequently, the Eaſt- fewer, 
India Trade by increafing the vent, will 
alſo increaſe the Exgliſh Manufactures. 

Laſtly, More People will be imploy'd e mus 
to make Two hundred Yards of Cloth »*&% for e 
to produce as many Buſhels of Wheat, . 
to procure from the Eaſt-Indies as many 
pieces of Callicoe, and fo of other 

| things, 
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things, than to procure but half the 
quantity of theſe things, more People 
are imploy d to make a greater than a 
leſs quantity of Manufactures : Where: 
fore the Eaſt- India Trade by cauſing an 
increaſe of our Manufactures, is the moſt 
likely way to increaſe the imployment 
of the People. 


CHAP. XII. 


By being the cauſe of the Invention 
of Arts and Engines, of order and 
regularity in our ManufaGures, 
the Eaſt-India Trade without a- 
bating the N ages of Labourers, 
abates the price of Manufacturer. 


It is objeBed, UT if the Labourer was afraid 
24 that the importation of Eaſt-India 
ting the price 


Mafa Manufactures wou'd leſſen his imploy- 
wes, Hage, ment, he will not be better pleasd 
muſtbe cbated that to increaſe the ſame, the price of 
Engliſh Manufactures ſhou'd be abated: 
For by this, the price of Labour, that 
n ys. will be abated, _ | 
the Labourer And conſequently, the Labourer will 
mt wk be oblig d to work more for Wages e- 


more for the | 
ſame things, nough 
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nough to buy the ſame conveniences of 
Life, For, tho' there is a mixture of 
Labour with theſe things, tho' the price 
of Labour is a part of the price of the 
conveniences of Lite, tho' by the a- 


batement of Wages the price of theſe 


things is alfo abated, yet the price of 
the conveniences of Lite is not ſo much 
abated as the Wages which are to buy 
them. This might be prov'd by Rea- 
ſon ; but an Example will ferve in- 
ſtead of Demonſtration. Suppoſe that 
third part of the price of Labour, a 
third part of every Man's Wages is aba- 
ted, then my Wages of Ten Shillings 
for Ten days Labour, are abated to Six 
Shillings and Eight Pence: Again, Of 


I Yard of Cloth of the price of Ten 


Shillings, a part of the price is the 
rice of Labour by which the fame was 
wrought, perhaps One Shilling is the 
price of Wool, Nine Shillings the 2 
of Labour beſtow d upon it; by abate- 
ment of a third part of the price of 
Labour, the price of Wool is not aba- 
ted, the price of the Manufacture is a- 
dated to Six Shillings; and thus the 
price of the Cloth is reduc'd to Seven 
billings: With my Wages of Ten 
Hillings for Ten Days labour, I was 
ible to buy a Yard of Cloth of the Pg 

9 ſu 
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of Ten Shillings ; but with the Wage 


of Six Shillings and Eight Pence fo 
Ten Days labour, I am not able to by 
the Yard of Cloth of the price of & 
ven Shillings, I muſt be oblig'd to work 


more than Ten Days for Wages enough 


Alſo, his ſhare 


of Things muſt 


be leſſen d. 


the Eaſt- India Trade, if to increal 


to buy the Yard of Cloth; and there 
fore, if the Eaſt- India Trade ſhall abat: 
the Wages of the Labourer, he will be 
obligd to work more for Wages e 
nough to buy the ſame things. 
Again, By abatement of the price d 
Labour, the Labourer's ſhare of thing 
is leſſen d; there is a mixture of Labour 
with all the conveniences of Life: A 
of a piece of Cloth, a great part of thi 
price is the price of Labour by whic 
the ſame is made, the Labourer's ſhare 
of the Cloth 1s as much 1n proportion 
to the whole Cloth as the price of L 
bour is in proportion to the whol: 
price; then, if the Eaſt-Iadia Trad: 
{hall abate the price of Labour withou 
abating the reſt of the value of Thing 
it will render the price of Labour lel 
in proportion to the whole price 0 
Things, it will conſequently abate tli 
Labourer's ſhare of Things, Then i 
will have no reaſon to be pleas d wit 


1 


the imployment of the People, 
m 


3 
muſt abate the price of Manufactures. 

[ am very ready to believe, that the ye; we wh 
Eaſt-India Trade by the importation abated 
of cheaper, mult needs reduce the price 
of Engliſh Manufactures z nevertheleſs 
it is Matter of Fact, that the Wages of 
Men are not abated. As much Wages 
are given to the Plough- man, to the 
Sea-man, to the Weaver, to all kinds 
of Labourers as ever heretotore 3 ſo 
that the Eaſt- India Trade by reducing 
the price of Manufactures, has not yet 
abated Wages. 

That this thing may not feem a Pa- The Eat India 
radox, the Eaſt-India Trade may be e 
the cauſe of doing things with lets La- with Str, od 
bour, and then tho Wages ſhou'd not, Beines, wa 
the price of Manufactures might be a- 77, 
bated. If things ſhall be done with leſs 
labour, the price of it mult be lets tho 
the Wages of Men ſhou'd be as high as 
ever. Thus a Ship is navigated with 
a great number of Hands at very great 
charge; if by being undermaſted and 
ſpreading leſs Canvaſs the ſame ſhou'd 
be navigated by two thirds of that 
number, fo as the difference of Speed 
ſhall be very inconſiderable, the Ship 
wou'd be navigated with leſs charge, 
tho the Wages of Sea-men fhou'd be 
as high as ever. In like manner of any 
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Eneliſh Manufacture perform d by fo 
many Hands, and in ſo long a time, 
the price is proportionable, if by the 
invention of an Engine, or by greater 
order and regularity of the Work, the 
ſame ſhall be done by two thirds of that 
number of Hands, or in two thirds of 
that time; the labour will be leſs, the 
price of it will be alſo leſs, tho the 
Wages of Men ſhou d be as high as ever. 
And therefore, if the Eaſt-India Trade 
{hall be the cauſe of doing the ſame 
things with leſs labour, it may with- 
out abating any Man's Wages abate 
the price of Manufactures. 
Ergines with Arts, and Mills, and Engines, which 
"appt: ſave the labour of Hands, are ways of | 
the price f doing things with leſs labour, and con- 
Hamg2&W 3 ſequently with labour of leſs price, tho ©} « 
the Wages of Men imployd to do Þ / 
them ſhou'd not be abated. The Eaſt-  r 
India Trade procures things with leſs l 
and cheaper labour than wou d be neceſ- 
tary to make the like in Exgland; it is 
therefore very likely to be the cauſe of 
the invention of Arts, and Mills, and 
Engines, to fave the labour of Hands 
in other Manufactures. Such things 
are ſucceſſively invented to do a great 
deal of work with little labour of Hands; 


they are the effects of Neceſſity and Emu- 
lation; 


. 
lation; every Man muſt be ſtill in ven- 
ting himſelf, or be ſtill advancing to 
farther perfection upon the invention 
of other Men; if my Neighbour by 
doing much with little labour, can ſell 
cheap, I mult contrive to fell as cheap 
as he. So that every Art, Trade, or 
Engine, doing work with labour of 
tewer Hands, and conſequently cheaper, 
begets in others a kind of Neceſſity and 
Emulation, either of uſing the ſame Art, 
Trade, or Engine, or of inventing 
- Þ ſomething like it, that every Man may 
e be upon the ſquare, that no Man may 

be able to underſel his Neighbour. 
. And thus the Eaſt-India Trade by pro- 
f curing things with leſs, and conſequent- 
by cheaper labour, is a very likely way 


o of forcing Men upon the invention of 
o Arts and Engines, by which other things 
?- may be alſo done with leſs and cheaper 


s labour, and therefore may abate the 
price of Manufactures, tho' the Wages 
is of Men ſhou'd not be abated. 
of Again, The Eaſt-India Trade is no — _ 
1d unlikely way to introduce more Artiſts, ,,1,. 
more Order and Regularity into our 
Engliſh Manufactures, it muſt put an end 
to ſuch of them as are moſt uſeleſs and 
anprofitable ; the People imploy'd in 
theſe will betake themſelves to others, 

F 2 to 
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to others the moſt plain and eaſie, or 
to the ſingle Parts of other Manuta- 


ctures of moſt variety ; for plain and 


calie work 1s ſooneſt learn'd, and Men 
are more perfect and expeditious in it: 
And thus the Eaſt-Iudia Trade may be 
the cauſe of applying proper Parts of 
Works of great variety to ſingle and 
proper Artiſts, of not leaving too much 
to be pertorm'd by the skill of ſingle 
Perſons; and this is what is meant 
by introducing greater Order and Re- 
gularity into our Exgliſo Manufactures. 

The more variety of Artiſts to every 
Manufacture, the leſs is left to the skill 
of ſingle Perſons; the greater the Or- 
der and Regularity of every Work, the 
ſame muſt needs be done in leſs time, 
the Labour muſt be leſs, and conſe- 


quently the price of Labour leſs, tho 


Wages ſhou'd not be abated. Thus a 


piece of Cloth is made by many Artiſts; 


one Cards and Spins, another makes the 
Loom, another Weuves, another Dyes, 


another dreſſes the Cloth; and thus to 


proper Artiſts proper Parts of the Work 
are ſtill aſſlign d; the Weaver mult 
needs be more skilful and expeditious 
at weaving, if that ſhall be his conſtant 


and whole imployment, than if the 


fame Weaver is alſo to Card and Spin, 


and 
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and make the Loom, and Weave, and 
Dreſs, and Dye the Cloth. So the Spin- 
ner, the Fuller, the Dyer or Cloth- 
worker, muſt needs be more skilful and 
expeditious at his proper buſineſs, which 
ſhall be his whole and conſtant imploy- 
ment, than any Man can be at the ſame 


| work, whoſe skill ſhall be puſled and 


confounded with variety of other buſi- 
neſs. 


A Watch is a work of great variety, Watches ; 


and tis poſſible for one Artiſt to make 


all the ſeveral Parts, and at laſt to join 


them all together; but if the Demand 
of Watches ſhou d become fo very great 
as to find conſtant imployment for as 
many Perſons as there are Parts in a 
Watch, if to every one {hall be aftign'd 
his proper and conſtant work, if one 
ſhall have nothing elſe to make but Ca- 
ſes, another Weels, another Pins, ano- 
ther Screws, and ſeveral others their 
proper Parts; and laſtly, if it ſhall be 
the conſtant and only imployment of 
one to join theſe ſeveral Parts together, 
this Man muſt needs be more skilful and 
expeditious in the compoſition of thele 
ſeveral Parts, than the ſame Man cou'd 
be if he were alſo to be imploy'd in 
the Manufacture of all theſe Parts. And 
ſo the Maker of the Pins, or Wheels, 
- or 


Ships made 
with wore Or- 
der and Regu- 
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or Screws, or other Parts, muſt needs 
be more perfect and expeditious at his 
proper work, if he ſhall have nothing 
elſe to puſle and confound his skill, than 
if he is alſo to be imploy'd in all the 
variety of a Watch. 

But of all things to be perform'd by 
the labour of Man, perhaps there is not 
more yariety in any thing than in a 
Ship: The Manufacture of the Keel, 
the Ribbs, the Planks, the Beams, the 
Shrouds, the Maſts, the Sails, almoſt 
thouſands of other Parts, together with 
the compoſition of theſe ſeveral Parts, 
require as much variety of skill. And 
ſtill as the Sizes and Dimenſions of Ships 
differ, the skill in the Manufacture of 
the ſeveral Parts, and again in the Com- 
polition of them, muſt needs be diffe- 
rent; it is one kind of skill to make 
the Keel, or Ribbs, or Planks, or Beams, 
or Rudders, or other Parts of a Ship 
of One hundred Tons, and another to 
make the ſame Parts of a Ship of Five 
hundred; and in the ſame manner, the 
compoſition of Parts of different Scant- 
lings and Dimenſions mult needs be dit- 
ferent. Wherefore, if the Demand of 
Shipping ſhall be ſo very great, as to 
make conſtant imployment for as ma- 
ny ſeveral Artiſts as there are ſeveral 

| different 
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different Parts of Ships of different di- 


menſions, if to every one ſhall be af- 
fign'd his proper work, if one Man 


| ſhall be always and only imploy'd in 
the Manufacture of Keels of one and the 


ſame dimenſions, another of Ribbs, a- 
nother of Beams, another Rudders, and 
ſeveral others of ſeveral other Parts, 
certainly the Keel, the Ribbs, the Beams, 
the Rudders, or other Parts, muſt needs 
be better done and with greater expc- 
dition, by any Artiſt whoſe whole and 
conſtant imployment ſhall be the Ma- 
nufacture of that ſingle Part, than if he 
is alſo to work upon different Parts or 
different Scantlings. Thus the greater 
the Order and Regularity of every 
Work, the more any Manufacture of 
much variety ſhall be diſtributed and aſ- 
lign'd to different Artiſts, the fame muſt 
needs be better done and with greater 
expedition, with leſs loſs of time and 
labour; tlie Labour muſt be leſs, and 
conſequently the price of Labour leſs, 
tho' Wages ſhou'd continue ſtill as high 
as ever.” And therefore the Eaſt- India 
Trade, if it is the cauſe that greater 
Order and Regularity 1s introduc'd in- 
to every Work, that Manufactures of 
much variety are diſtributed and aſ- 
lign'd to proper Artiſts, that things are 
F 4 done 
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done in leſs time and conſequently with 
leſs labour, then without abating the 
Wages of the Labourer, it may well a- 
bate tie price of Labour. 

The Eaſt-India Trade, whether by 
ſetting forward the invention of Arts 
and Engines to ſave the labour of 
Hands, or by introducing greater Order 
and Regularity into our Exgliſo Manu- 


factures, or by whatſoever other means, 


leſſens the price of Labour. However, 
Wages are not abated ; wheretore , 
without reducing Wages, this Trade a- 
bates the price of Labour, and there- 
fore of Manufactures, 

The Eaſt- India Trade abates only the 
price of Manufactures, not the Wages 
of the Labourer; then he is able to 
buy more Manufactures, more conveni- 
ences of Life with the ſame Labour; 
he is not obliged to labour more for 
Wages enough to buy the ſame things. 

Laſtly, If Wages are not abated, if 
only the price of things is abated, the 
Labourer's ſhare of the conveniences of 
Life may well be leſſen' d without any 
inconvenience, without taking from 
the ſhare of the Labourer, but by ad- 
ding to the ſhare of other People; And 
this is no hurt to any Man. Among 
the wild Indians of America, almoſt 

WE N every 
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every thing is the Labourer's, ninety 
nine Parts of an hundred are to be put 
upon the account of Labour: in E, 
land, perhaps the Labourer has not 
two thirds of all the conveniences of 
Life, but then the plenty of theſe 
things is ſo much greater here, that 
a King of India is not ſo well lodg d, 
and fed, and cloath'd, as a Day-labou- 
ter of England. 

Thus, without any Objection, with- 
out abating the Wages of any Man, 
without any inconvenience to the La- 
bourer, the Eaſt-India Trade by aba- 
ting the price of Manufactures, increa- 
les their Vent, by increaſing the Vent 
increaſes the Manufactures, by increa- 
ling the Manufactures makes more im- 
ployment for the People. 


— 


CHAP. XIII. 
Ihe Eaſt- India Trade is the moſt 
likely way to ſet on foot nem Ma- 


unfactures for imployment of the 
People. | 


T H E Eaft-Indja Trade is the moſt 
L likely way not only to incu 
the 
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the buſineſs in the former Manufactures, 
it is alſo the way to introduce new 
Manufactures, new Imployments into 
England, by creating a greater plenty 
of Money for this purpoſe ; the grea- 
ter the plenty ſhall be of Money, the 
ſame will be leſs likely to be hoarded, 
lefs likely to lye ſtill, wanton Purſes 
will be always open to build, beautifie, 
and improve the Kingdom; Shipping 
and Navigation will every day increaſe, 
new Trades will be diſcover d. 

Trade will be driven ſo very cloſe, 
till as little is to be gain'd by it as is 
the preſent Intereſt of Money; and as 
Money ſhall every day be drawn out 
of Trade, to lye at Intereſt, to pur- 
chace Lands, the value of theſe will 
riſe, the intereſt of Money will fall, til 
at laſt Land ſhall become too dear for 
Purchaſers, till too little is to be gain'd 
at Intereſt ;. and thus the reſtleſs Trea- 
ſure will be driven into Trade again. 

When the plenty of Money ſhall be- 
come as great as among any of our 
Neighbours, ſome of their Manufa- 
ctures may be attempted ; perhaps this 
is the way to carry on the Fiſbing- 
Trade in England. For this, in vain, 
Corporations have been projected, In- 


couragements have been given; Money 
1s 
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is not drug enough in England; more 


is to be gain d at preſent, by letting it 
out to Intereſt, by imploying the ſame 
in every other Trade: Corporations 
will not be contented more than private 
Perſons to trade to loſs, or to manage 
a leſs profitable Trade, while more pro- 
fit is to be made of any other. The 
price of Labour is not enough abated ; 
there is not a ſufficient plenty of Mo- 
ney in England to do the thing; as 
ſoon as we ſhall have enough of this, 
private Perſons will be able to carry on 
the Trade; there can be no need of In- 


couragements, no need of Corpora- 


tions. 

Then the Eaſt-India Trade, by do- 
ing more work with fewer Hands, by 
increaſing our Superfluities, by increa- 
ling our | Ealing by making more 
Returns of Bullion into Exgland, by in- 
creaſing our Money, is the moſt likely 
means to ſet on foot new Imployments 
tor the People. 

The Eaſt- India Trade, by inlarging 
the buſineſs of the Old, by ſetting on 
foot new Manufactures, is the moſt 
likely way to make moſt imployment 
tor the People; however, it deprives 
the People of no Manufacture which 
can be thought profitable to the King- 

dom; 
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dom; and it were altogether as well 
that the People ſhou d ſtand ſtill, as 
that they ſnou d be imploy'd to no pro- 
fit. And this is what may be anfwerd 
to the Labourer's Objection againſt the 
Eaft-India Trade, the deſtruction of 
Engliſh Manufactures, and the loſs of his 


Imployment. 


—— * 
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CHAP. XIV. 


The Eaſt-India Trade does not 4- 


bate the Rents, by the exporta- 
tion of Bullion, by the diminu- 
tion of Conſumers, by the abate- 
ment of Mages; the importation 
7 Indian Man, factures, is leſs 
likely to abate 1455 than the im 
portation of the unwrought Pro- 


duce of Inda. 


\HE laſt Complaint is of the Land- 
holder, that his Rents muſt be 
abated by the Eaſt-India Trade ; that 
the value 45 the Produce of the Eſtate, 
muſt needs be leflen'd by the exporta- 
tion of Bullion, by the diminution of 
Con, by the abatement of Wa ges, 


by 
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||| by letting the Produce of Tz4:a into 
all the Engliſb Markets. 

To the exportation of Bullion, it has Rents nt abe- 
| been already anſwer d, That there is nm Ys: 
never the leſs Bullion in the Kingdom; Bullion , 

5 If char che Carriage of it into Judia, is 
the way to increate our Exportations, 
bo make Returns of more Bullion. Then 
there will be ſtill as much in England 
to be given for the Produce of the E- 
ſtate ; the price of this is not likely to 
de abated for want of Bullion. 

To the diminution of Conſumers, nr ty diminu- 
may be anfwer'd, That the Eaſt-Indiæ _ 
„Trade reduces the price of Labour, by * 
„which the Produce of the Eſtate is ma- 
= nufactur'd; then more will be enabled 
„ u home, more will be invited from a- 

broad to buy it: This Trade does not 
0 leffen the number of Buyers, it does not 
1 IF abate the value of the produce of the 
0- I Eſtate. | 
To the abatement of Wages, may be nr ty atate- 
anſwer'd, That the Matter of Fact has dent f Wages. 
d- been deny d; the Eaft-India Trade in- 
de deed may have abated the price of La- 
at Pour, by ſhortning every Work, by in- 
te, toducing Arts and Engines, Order and 
ta. KRegularity into every Manufacture, b 
of which the ſame may be done with leſs 
es, labour and greater expedition; yet no 
ans 
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Man's Wages are abated ; every Labou- 


fer has ſtill as much to give the Land- 
holder for the Produce of his Eſtate. 
To the Argument, That the value of 
the Produce of Engliſb Eſtates muſt be 
abated, by letting the Produce of Indi, 
into all the Exgliſo Markets, by deſtroy- 
ing the Monopoly of the Gentleman, 
by increaſing the number of Sellers and 


of like Things, for Sale, beyond the for- 
mer proportion of Money and Buyers, 


may be anſwer'd, That Landholders 
think the Produce of their Eſtates is in 
no danger from the unwrought Things 
of India, they have leſs reaſon to be a. 
fraid of Indian Manufactures ; the im- 
portation of theſe can reduce only the 
price of Labour, and therefore the price 
of the Produce of the Eſtate cannot be 


abated by it; indeed, there is very 


good reaſon that the value of that 
ſhou'd be advanc'd by it; and this is 
alſo confirm'd by the experience of ma- 
ny Countries in like caſes; upon all 
which, it muſt be denyd, That the 


| Eaſt-India Trade increaſes the Sellers 


and like Things for Sale, againſt the 
Landholder and the Produce of his E- 
ſtate, beyond the former proportion of 
Money and Buyers: And thus ” 

Land- 
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„ Uandholder is not at all the worſe 
for the loſs of his Monopoly. 
; Indian Manufactures cannot hurt the The unwrmght * 
of Rents of England ; for, tis the ſenſe 4% 7 
de of People, that the unwrought Things likely 7» atate 
ia of India cannot do it it; Men are very — Fhe 
- | careful to preſerve their Rents; for 
n, this reaſon they keep every thing out 
d of Ergland from whence any danger 
r- may be apprehended ; Irifþ Cattel are 
5, prohibited, and ſo are the Manufactures 
of many Countries; we muſt rather 
in © want plenty at home, than import the 
25 Wl fame from abroad; and all this is done, 
a- that the value of the Produce of Exg- 
n- 1% Eſtates may be preſerv'd. But a- 
he bove all, Gentlemen are in the greateſt 
ce diſquiets for their Wool; this is 
be ¶ watch d with as much care and jealou- 
ry e as the Golden Apples of the Heſpe- 
ut WF rides ; a poor Man mult not have leave 
1s to carry an old Sheet to his Grave; 
a. both the Living and the Dead muſt be 
all N wrapt in Woollen; indeed, no other 
he Law is wanted to complete the buſineſs, 
ers but only one, That our Perukes ſhou'd 
be be made of Wool. This demonſtrates 
E. ¶ the great care of the Gentleman, to ſut- 
of ¶ fer nothing that may be dangerous to 
he ¶ his Rents. Nevertheleſs, the unwrought 
d- Things of India are let alone; theſe 
are 
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are neither directly, nor by high cu. 
ſtoms prohibited; theſe therefore, in 
the opinion of Gentlemen, are not dan- 


gerous to the Rents, are not likely to 


abare the price of the Produce of the 


_ Eſtate. 


But certainly, the importation of I» 


dlian Manufactures is not ſo likely to a. 


bate the value of the meer Produce of 


Engliſb Eſtates, as the unwrought Things 


of India To import Jriſb Cattel, does 
not take up ſo many Hands, does not 
draw ſo many Labourers from the 
Plough, from the Loom, from the 
Manufacture of the reſt of the Produce 
of Engliſb Eſtates, as the Fiſhing-Trads, 
which requires as many Hands to im- 
port ſo much value of Fiſh, and many 
more to build Buſſes, make Netts, and 


to work in all the Appendages of this 


Trade. In like manner, to import Cal 
licoes, Stuffs, wrought Silks, and othet 
Indian Manufactures, does not require 
ſo many Hands, does not draw fo ma- 
ny from the Manufacture of the meet 
Produce of the Eſtate, as to import Cot- 
ton, Wool, Raw-filk, and the other 


_ unwrought Produce of India, which re- 
quires as many Hands to import them, 


and many more to perfect them: $0 


in all caſes, Foreign Manufactures ar: 
not 
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not likely to ſpend ſo much of our La- 
bour as the unwrought Things of Fo- 
reign Countries; they are leſs likely to 
make a ſcarcity of Labourers to work 
up the Produce of the Eſtate, leſs likely 
to obltruct the demand of this, by rat= 
ling the price of Labour that muſt be be- 
ſtow'd upon it. And thus the impor- 
tation of {diaz Manufactures is not ſo 
likely to abate the value of the mect 
Produce of the Eſtate, as the unwrought 
Things of India; theſe, as is already 
ſhewn in the judgment of Gentlemen, 
are not like to do it; wherefore, they 
ought not to apprehend any danger to 
the Produce of their Eſtates from the 
importation of Indian Manufactures. 


* As .a- 
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CHAP. XV. 


The Importation of Indian Mawu- 
factures abates only the price of 
Labour, but raiſes the price of 
the Produce of the Eſtate. 


HE foregoing Argument is not 

demonſtrative, it is only credible, 
that Gentlemen do not miſtake their owrt 
intereſt : Wherefore, that Indian Ma- 
G NUFacturecs 
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nufactures cannot abate the price of the 
meer Produce of the Eſtate, is now to 
to be demonſtrated from Principles 
which are evident. 

I believe it will be granted, That a 
Manufacture will not be made in Eng- 
land by dearer, if as good an one [hall 
be procur'd from India by cheaper La- 
bour ; ſo that the Labour that makes 
the Emeliſh, muſt not be dearer than 
the Labour that procures the Indian 
Manufacture; the price then of that 
which makes the Engliſo muſt be abated, 
till the ſame is nothing higher than the 
price of the Labour that procures the 
Indian Manufacture ; or ſo much of the 
difference of the price between both 
Manufactures as is caus d by dearer La- 
bour, muſt be abated upon Labour. 

And this is the whole difference; 
for Wool 1s not dearer than ſo much 
Cotton, Raw-hilk, or other the un- 
wrought Produce of India; wherefore, 
whatfoever the Ergliſh exceeds in price 
the Indian Manufacture, the difference 
is not from the dearneſs of the un- 
wrought Produce of England; this is 
not dearer, the Labour only that makes 
the Engliſh is dearer than the Labour 
that procures the Judian Manufacture; 
the whole difference of the price be- 


twixt 
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twint both Manufactures, is caus d by 


dearer Labour. | 

All the difference of the price caus d 
by dearer Labour, is abated upon La- 
bour, and that is the whole difference; 
wherefore the whole difference is aba- 
ted upon Labour. 

By the importation of Indian Manu- 
factures, only ſo much of the price of 
the Exgliſb as exceeds the price of an 
Indian Manufacture is abated ; for, if 
more ſhou'd be abated, then the Exgli/h 
Manufacture wou'd be cheapeſt, then 
the Indian cou d not be fold, and conſe- 
quently wou'd not be imported, contra- 
ry to the Fact, and alſo contrary to the 
Suppolition ; therefore, all that is aba- 
ted of the Engliſo Manufacture is the 
difference of the price: All this is a- 
bated upon Labour; fo that all that is 
abated, 1s abated upon Labour. 

Or only the price of Labour that 
makes the Exgliſb, is abated by the im- 
portation of Indian Manufactures, there- 
tore the price of the Produce of the E- 
ſtate is not abated. 

On the contrary, the value of the 
Produce of the Eſtate is very likely to 


be rats'd by the importation of Indian 
Manufactures ; for by this, the price 


of Labour will be abated, the demand 
G 2 of 
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of the Produce of the Eſtate will be in- 
creas d, more will be invited, more will 
be chabled to buy the ſame at Higher 
prices. 

More of our own People will be able 
to buy Wool at two Shillings per pound, 
with 95 Labour and Manufacture of 

the price of Six Shillings, than to buy 
o much Wool for One Shilling if the 
Manufacture muſt be Nine. Or, if at 
home Men might be compelld to buy 
at any price, yet Foreigners are not ſub- 
ject to Engliſh Laws, they will rather 
buy our Wool with the price of Manu- 
facture abated. The abatement of the 
price of the Manufacture, will pay for 
the carriage of our Wool into diſtant 
Markets; "A then, it the Eaſt-Indis 
Trade ſhall reduce the price of. the La- 
'bour and Manufacture, it muſt needs in- 
vite and enable more People to buy 
the Produce of the Eſtate. 
Again, If almoſt every one in Ene- 
Tana ſhalt be able to buy the Gentle- 
man's Wool, the Demand of it mult be 
—— — and ſo muſt the price, than if 
ultitudes fhall be difabled. Alſo, if 
People upon the Coaſts of Foreign 
Countries fhall be invited and enabled 
to buy the Wool, than if the fame hall 


de reſtrain d to 9 Exeliſh Markets. 
; Laſtly, 
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Laſtly; If People at greater diſtances 


from thoſe Coaſts ſhall buy our Wool, 


than if only Exgliſo Men, or the Coa- 
ſters of Foreign Countries, ſhall be our 
Cuſtomers. So in all caſes, the more 
People ſhall be enabled to buy the Pro- 
duce of the Eſtate,” the Demand muſt be 
the greater, and ſo muſt the Price. 
Then the importation of Indian Ma- 
nufactures, abates the price of Labour, 
invites and enables ſo many the more 
to buy the Produce of the Eftate, in- 
creaſes the Demand, increaſes the value 
of the Produce of the Eſtate. 


—— 


CCH Ap. XVI. 
And this is confrem'd by Examples. 


HIS is Reaſon, and this is allo The Roman 
Lands not im- 
N pair d by the 
many Countries: The Nomans con- T;jpures ; 


confirmd by the experience of 


quer d great Nations, they injoin d the 
conquer'd People to ſend them Tributes 
of their Manufactures, the Manufactures 
of every Nation were to be ſeen at 
Rome ; from Sicily, Africa, and other 
neighbouring Provinces, they receiv d 
their Corn; this was not done for want 
of Land enough for Tillage in Italy ; 

*1.\  » oY we: 
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we are taught by their Hiftorians, that 
Taly was always able to bear Corn ſuf- 
ficient for their Inhabitants. Yet in 
uch quantities 'twas imported, that the 
Romans. were fore d from their antient 
Husbandry, they were diſabled this way 
to make profit of their Lands ; yet 
their Lands did not lye idle, the Pro- 
duce of their Eſtates preſerv' d its va- 
lue, tlieit Rents were not abated. 
Nor the Dutck But, Men are afraid of compariſons 
Lands by their it h the Raman, therefore later in- 
ernte; ſtances muſt be given : The Dutch im- 
port things of Foreign Growth and Ma- 
nufacture, not ſo cheap indeed as the 
antient Romans, and tis to be hop d 
they never will, yet cheaper far than 
like things can be brought into any o- 
ther Country, and this they do with 
the greateſt Freedom. They import in- 
to Holland, Corn, Wine, and grown 
Cattel, ſo very cheap, that they quite | 
deprive themſelves of the Articles of 
Tillage and Breeding. Paſture, Dairy, 
and the production of Flax and Madder, 
are almoſt all the imployment they 
have for Lands in Holland; yet, as if 
they wou'd have no uſe of their Pa- 
ſture, they import ſuch quantities of 
Herrings and fatted Cattel, as are ſuf- 
ficient for many ſuch Countries as _ 
2 | land, 
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land, and ſo very cheap that no Coun- 
try can do the like. As if they intend- 
d to ſpoil their Dairies, they import 
from Sweden ſuch quantities of Butter, 
that they are forc dt to look out Foreign 
Markets for their own. And, as it they 
intended. to run down the price of eve- 
ry thing at home, they import with the 
greateſt freedom and in the greateſt 
Fry Cann Hemp and Flax from the 
Country, Linens from Germany, 
— other Manufactures from the Eaſi- 
"Indies, They labour as it were, to a- 
bate the value of the Produce of their 
own Lands; in vain, for in no other 
Country are the Rents of Lands ſo 

high as thoſe of Hollaud. 

Again, England imports neither fo Nor indeed the 
many things, nor ſo cheap as Holland; Engliſh. 
yet of late, the Importations have been 
very great; the Cuſtoms are greater 
far than ever heretofore. Prodigious 

uantities of Silks, Callicoes, and other 

rh things have been imported, e- 
qual as is ſad, to all the Woollen Ma- 
nufacture. Norwich and Canterbury are 
almoſt beaten out of their Trades ; 
However, in general the Woallen Ma- 
nufacture has flouriſh'd, Wool has car- 
ried a better price, and generally Rents 
have been rais d over all the Kingdom. 
G 4 It 
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If the price of Woolis not abated by 
the importation of Indian Manufactures, 
why ſhoud the importation of Corn, 
of Wine, of Cattel, of Herrings, abare 
the Rents of England? Why ſhou'd 
the price of the Produce of the Eſtate 
be abated by any Importations? 

The Rents of Lands in Holland, are 
generally higher than the Rents of the 
ſame kind of Lands in Eneland, and 
perhaps at a medium are as high again. 
If the importation of Wine, of Corn, 
of Cattel, has not abated the higher 
Rent of Holland, Why ſhou'd it abate 
the leſſer Rent of England? If the 
Ditch Paſture is not abated below the 
Rent of Forty Shillings, by the impor- 
tation of Butter, Fiſk, and fatted Cat- 
tel, why ſhou'd the Rent of as good 
Paſture here be leſs than Twenty Shil- 
lings, tho all theſe things ſhou'd be im- 
ported into England ? 

4 It is in vain 10 ſay, There is but little 
ſmall quanti- 
is of Land dies Land in Holland, that therefore Rents 
ee are higher there than in any other 
=. Adil Country, but if they had Land as much 
8 as England, their Rents wou d be ſoon 
affected by {ſuch mighty Importations. 
This can never be a reaſon that the 
Rents are high in Holland. Indeed, 


where there 1s little Land and many 
Pur: 
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Oey the Purchace muſt be dea- 
; bur the Tenant, the Yearly Ren- 
8. will give no more Rent than can 
be made of the Produce of the Eſtate; 
and befides the Rent for the Landlord; 
| he will expect a living Profit for him- 
ſelf, Wherefore Rents in Holland. are 
not high, a great price 1s not given 
ſor the Produce of the Eſtate, becauſe 
chere is but little Land in Holl and. 
Beſides, Holland is upon the Conti- 
nent; the Lands adjoining are large 
enough in reaſon: Are any other 
Lands impair d in Yearly value by their 
Neighbourhood to Holland? The 
Rents of Holland are higher far than 
thoſe of any other Country; the Year- 
y value of other Lands is always grea- 
ter, the leſs their diſtance is from thence ; 
great Importations into Holland, have 
neither abated the Rents of that nor a- 
ny other place: And therefore, as great 
Importations wou d not abate the Rents 
n England, neither upon the Coaſt, nor 
in thie midland Country. 
Wherefore, better Reaſons may be 
given, that the importation of things 


The moſt like- 


ly ways to raiſe 


O” the Rents. 
of F orcign Growth and Manufacture, is 


not the way to impair the Yearly va- 
Ive of the Lands of any Country, It is 
rtainly the way to create a plenty * 
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the conveniences of Life ; this will in- 
vite Purchaſers and People thither, and 
theſe will preſerve the Yearly value of 
the Lands. Again, if plenty ſhall in- 
vite People into any * the va- 
mu 


lue of ſuch a Country needs be 


rais d; the People will give more for 


the Praduce of Lands at home, than for 
like things at greater diſtance to be at 
the charge of Carriage. Beſides, the in- 
creaſe of aur Superfluities muſt needs 
increaſe our Exportations, mult return 
more Bullion into Exgland, muſt multi- 
ply Money to be given for the Produce 
of the Eſtate. Laſtly, The unportation 
of things of Foreign Growth and Ma- 
nufacture, is the moſt likely way to a- 
bate the price of Labour, which is to 
be mix d with the Produce of the E- 
ſtate, it is conſequently the way to raiſe 
the value of the Produce of the Eſtate. 
Whatſoever ſhall become of theſe 
Reaſons, Matter of Fact is certain; 
great Importat ions have always rais d 
the value of every other Country, there 
is no reaſon to believe they can impair 
the Rents of England. And thus the 
Experience of ſeveral Countries, eſpeci- 
ally of our own, might teach Gentle- 
men toapprehend but little danger from 
the Indian Manufactures. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIE 


The Eaſt-India Trade does not abate 
the Rents of the Landbolder by 
deſtroying bis Monopoly. 


ND now the Anfwer will be ve- 
A ry eaſie to the laſt part of the Ob- 
tion, That the permiſſion of Indiam 
Manufactures to be fold in Exgliſb Mar- 
kets, deſtroys the Monopoly of the Gen- 
teman. As good a price as ever is gi- 
ven for the Produce of the Eſtate ; 
wherefore it is deny'd, That by the 
permiſſion of Indian Manufacture, the 
Kllets and like things for ſale, are in- 
creas d beyond the former proportion of 
Money and Buyers, which before were 
ready for the Produce of the Eſtate. 

It is very true, That an Hundred 7h increaſe of 
thouſand Pounds in Money, and as ma- der mew mo 
ny Buyers, are not in proportion ſo of Money, and 
much to any quantity of Meat, or Corn, , inveae 
or Cloaths, as the ſame Money and Ee” 
Buyers wou'd be to half the quantity 
of any of thoſe things : But, to the ſingle 
butcher of a Country-Village, add as 
much Meat and as many Butchers as are 
In London, if the People and _—_— 
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ſhall increaſe in proportion, Meat wil 
bear as good a price. To the Englij 
Corn, add all the Corn of Europe, yet 
if all muſt come to the Engl; Markets, 
if Money and Buyers ſhall increaſe in 
proportion to the increaſe of Corn, the 
rice of Corn will never fall. So to the 
oollen Manufactures, add thoſe of 
Izdia' and other Countries, yet if Mo- 
ney and Buyers ſhall increaſe in pro- 
portion, the price of Cloth may be as 
high as ever. Thereaſon why the in- 
creaſe of Sellers and of like things tor 
ſale, abates the price of things, is be- 
cauſe the increaſe is beyond the propor- 
tion of Money and Buyers; and there- 
fore, if theſe ſhall increaſe as faſt, it 
there ſhall be ſtill as great a proportion 
of them to the Produce of the Eſtate, 

the price of it will not be abated. 
Now the importation of [dian Ma- 
nufactures, and the permiſſion of them 
to be ſold in Exeliſh Markets, does in- 
deed abate the price of Eugliſh Manu- 
factures; ſo that the proportion of Mo- 
ney and Buyers to Exgliſo Manfactures 
muſt needs be leſſen d. But then the 
whole abatement is upon the price cf 
Labour by which the ſame are made; 


and by the abatement of the price ot 0 


Labour, more arg invited and 10 
tis] | (1 


- 
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both at home and abroad, to buy the 
produce of the Eſtate. In Fact as much 
is given for this as ever, the proportt- 
on "of: Money and Buyers to the Pro- 
e duce of the Eſtate, is not abated ; and 
e therefore, Money and Buyers are in- 
MF creasd to the Produce of the Eftate, 
-In proportion to the increaſe which is 
} @ made of Sellers and of like things for 
i Sale, by the importation of Indian Ma- 
1- mfactures. And conſequently , this 
x | does indeed deſtroy the Monopoly of 
- the Landholder ; nevertheleſs, the va- 
r. Yue of the Produce of his Eſtate i is not 
e- abated by it. 

What has been ſaid of the pemmiſſi 
on of Indian Manufactures to be ſold in 
Eugliſi Markets, is, That Indian Manu- 
natures are not ſo likely to abate the 
price of the meer Produce of Exgliſb 
m Estates as the unwrought . — of 
n- ladia ; they can only abate the price of 
u- Labour; by abating the price of this, 
o- they muſt raiſe the value of the Pro- 
res {duce of the Eſtate 5 this is reaſon, and 
he this is confirm'd by experience. And 
of thus, by the deſtruction of his Mono- 
le; poly, he Landholder loſes nothing; 
of Money and Buyers increaſe, as Foreign 
led ſhings are added to the Produce of 


och Mine Eſtate z the value of this is not a- 
| bated 
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iſſion of Drdiar Many. 


bated by the permiſſi 
factures to be ſold in all the Exgliſ 
Markets. 

There is ſtill, notwithſtanding the ex. 
portation Bullion, as much Money in L 
the Kingdom, as much Money and as 
many Buyers for the meer Produce of 
the Eſtate ; the Labourer is ſtill able to 
give as good a price; and indeed, 2 
the price of Labour ſhall be leſſend 


both he and others muſt be forced 


to give a better: So that Rents are no 
abated by the importation of Lrdiuf - 
Manufactures. tal 

And thus Anſwers are given to eve. in 
ry Objection againſt this Trade, to the di. 
exportation of Bullion for Manufacturaſ of 
to be conſum d in England; that the fea 
exchange is of leſs for greater value, of on 
leſs for more Bullion; and that nothing W. 
more is loſt to the Kingdom by the con im 
ſumption of Iadian, than of Engliſh Ma- thi 
nufactures. To the complaint of the lit 
Labourer, and the loſs of his 1mploy inc 
ment; that the loſs of this is no loſs toff the 
the Publick; and on the contrary, that] Th 
the Eaſt-India Trade is the moſt like) 
way to make imployment for the Peo- 
ple. The laſt Objection is deny d, the 
Rents are not abated. | 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


The Fiſbing-Trade is not ſo profita- 

ble as the importation of Iriſh 
Cattel, or of Indian Mamifactures; 
and is more likely than either to 


abate the Rents of England. 


TO illuſtrate a Reafon or two of 
this Diſcourſe, inſtances were 
taken from the Fiſhing-Trade, from the 
importation of Iriſb Cattel, and of F- 
dian Manufactures. Men are all fond 
of a Fiſhery ; certain Land holders are 
ralous of the Ii Cattel, but every 
one is afraid of Indian Manufactures. 
Wherefore, it may not be altogether 
improper to make a compariſon of theſe 
things, that it may be ſeen with how 
little reaſon Men take up Averſions and 


MK inclinations, how eafily they miſtake 


their Country's Intereſt and their own. 
The compariſon may farther recom- 
mend the Indium Manufactures. 

Firſt chen, The Fiſhing- Trade is not 
ſo profitable to the Kingdom as the im- 
portation of Iriſb Cattel, or of Indian 
Manufactures. It procures no _ 

value 
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value of Herrings, but with greater La- 


bour than is neceſſary to procure ſo 
much value of Jriſh Cattel, or of Iudian 


NManufactures. Herrings are not catch d 


and cur d with ſo little labour as will 


procure the ſame value of 1-6 Cattel, 
or of Indian Manufactures. 


et any quantity of Herrings be ta- 
ken of any value whatſoever, of theſe 
the King has no Cuſtoms, the King i 
to pay a Reward upon their exporta- 
tion, and he has no increaſe of Ton- 
nage and Poundage upon the Returns: 
Yet with all this Encouragement, the 


Merchant does not fit out buſineſs 
Wheretore, no part of the price is the 


ſhare of the Merchant; when he hall 
have paid for the Labour by which the 
Fiſh were taken, there will be nothing 
lett for himſelf. The whole price of 
the Herrings will do no more than 
pay the Labour. | 
It is not ſo in the cafe of Iriſh Catte 
of the ſame price or value; if the 
Merchant were to have no part of the 
price, he wou'd not import, there woud 
be no need of Prohibitions, but the 
contrary is evident; wherefore, the 
whole price of the Iriſh Cattel did not 
go to pay the Labour by which they 
were procur d- . - 
; | 


& * 
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Of Indian Manufactures of the fame 
value ; the King has great Cuſtoms, the 
Merchant and Retailer have great Gains; 
a {mall part of the price is ſufficient to 
pay the Labour by which they were 

rocur'd. Wheretore, Herrings are pur- 
chac'd by Labour of greater price than 
the ſame value of J1riſþ Cattel, or of 
Indian Manufactures. 
And, becauſe Labour is proportiona- 


ble to the price, and Labour of greater 


price is greater Labour, they are alſo 
procur d by greater Labour. 
Laſtly, Since to procure the fame va- 
lue of things with greater Labour than 
is neceſſary, does not leave ſo many 
Hands at liberty to purchaſe other Bene- 
fits to the Commonwealth, it is not 
therefore ſo profitable; it follows, that 
to procure any value of Herrings with 
greater Labour than were ſufficient to 
procure the fame value of Ir; Cattel, 
or of Indian Manufactures, is by no 
means ſo profitable to the Kingdom. 
Again, The Fiſhing-Trade is more 
likely to - abate Rents than the impor- 
tation of Jriſh Cattel, or of Indian Ma- 
nufactures; it is natural to believe, 
That it muſt take up more of the Peo- 
ples Labour, and leave a great deal leſs 
to the Plough, to the Loom, to the 
H Mannta- 


1 


Manufacture of the reſt of the Produce 
of the Landholder's Eſtate; whence it 
is alſo natural to believe, That it is 
more likely to raiſe the price of La- 
bour, and conſequently to abate the 
value of the Produce of the Eſtate than 
the importation of IJriſb Cattel, or of 
India: Manufactures. 


1 ee 
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CH AP. IX. 
The Herring-Fiſhery not praGticable 


in the preſent Circumſtances of 


England ; the Dutch can ſell 


cheaper. 


EN are very full of Panegyricks up- 

Jon the Fiſhing-Trade, as if by this 

we were to increaſe our Shipping and 
Navigation, to make imployment tor 
every individual Creature in the King- 
dom ; as if by this we were to enrich 


the Shoar with all the Spoils of the Sea, 


to extend our Trade into Foreign Coun- 
tries, to gain the Balance of Trade over 
all the reſt of Europe; they ſee theſe 
Effects of the Fiſhing-Trade in Hol- 
land; they expect preſently the ſame 
Effects in England, and without any 

more 
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more ado we are to apply our ſelves to 
Fiſlbing. And indeed, I ſhou'd be of 
their opinion, when Herrings can be 
catch'd and cur'd at leis charge than 
will be paid by all their value, when 
the Merchant can obtain ſuch a price 
for his Herrings, as beſides the hire of 
the Fiſher-man, and all the reſt of his 
Charges, ſhall leave ſufficient profit to 
himſelf ; then theſe Panegyricks may 
be allowd, then the Labourer may 
wiſh for the Fiſhing-Trade ; the Land- 
holder will have no reaſon to be jea- 
lous of it, he will have no reaſon to be 
afraid that his Rents will be abated by 
it. Whenever this ſhall happen, Mo- 
ney will be very much increas'd ; more 
People will be invited into Exgland; 
there will be more Purchacers to buy 
the Produce of the Eſtate ; the Fiſhing- 
Trade has not abated the Rents of 
Holland; all the Lands adjoining are 
the richer for it; the Fiſhing-Trade 
will not abate the Rents of Exgland. 
But in the preſent poſture of Affairs, 
whether profitable or unprofitable, tis 
neither to be hop'd nor fear d, that the 
Fiſhery can be ours ; the Dutch can at- 
tord their Herrings cheaper, and are 
therefore ſure of all the Markets. 


H 2 Some 
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"IP Some have fondly imagin'd, that we 
prone might do the buſineſs cheaper, that we 
ger fir Fifing might wreſt the Fiſhing-Trade from 
Se. Holland They content themſelves to 
give no better Reaſons than theſe for 

their opinion, That we have Timber 

of our own growth, and that there is 

none of this in Holland ; that the 

Dutch pay great Exciſes upon their Vi- 

ctuals, and therefore Engliſh Fiſher-men 

may work at leſs Wages; that the Her- 

rings are upon our own Coaſt, and 

therefore we are not to pay for the loſs 

of ſo much time in ſailing to and from 

our Ports; that we are nearer to the 

Land for taking in of Freſh-water, for 

drying of our Netts, which are Privi- 

leges that might be deny'd to Holland. 

Yet poſſibly theſe Advantages are not 

very great; for if Timber for build- 

ing Buſſes is bought in Foreign Coun- 

tries and imported cheaper into Hol- 

land, than as good Timber can be 

bought in England, and brought to any 

place of Building; if the Dutch-mar 

pays Exciſes upon his Victuals, yet it 

his Victuals are ſo much cheaper, or it 

he pays no Excites upon the Fiſh he 

eats at Sea; Laſtly, If we are nearer to 

th! the Herrings, yet if we are ſo much 
14 farther off from almoſt all the Markets, 
Our 
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our Advantages are. but little. And if 
we were upon the ſquare in other 
things, whether by theſe Advantages 
we are able to fiſh cheaper than the 
Dutch by One Shilling in twenty, or 
not by One in an hundred, mult be 
left to others to determin, 

But indeed, - we are not upon the 
ſquare in other things ; the Dutch have 
advantages for the Fiſhing-Trade greater 
far than we z they catch and cure their 
Herrings with leſs charge, they can al- 
ſo ſell for leſs profit, 

Tho the ordinary charge of catch- Lin lefg er- 
ing and curing Herrings were alike to penſive and d. 
both, yet the Dutch are able to ſell d“ He. 
cheaper; they do not manage their 
Trade with ſo much contingent charge 
and hazard as we in England. They 
| have no Law-ſuits upon controverted 
Titles of their Buſſes; indeed they can 
L bave none; their Buſſes are all regiſtred; 
| the Owners can borrow Money upon 
em every where, without the charge 
of procuration. Their other Contro- 
.-  verſies in the Fiſhing and other Trades, 
1 are in a Summary way with little charge 
determin d by Men of Skill in the buſi- 
neſs. In England all is contrary z no 
certain Titles of Buſſes, frequent Con- 
„ froverlies, dilatory and expenſive Suits, 
g H 2 but 
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but the gain of the Fiſhery is to pay 

for all; the Herrings muſt be ſold for 

ſuch a price, as beſides the reſt of the 

charges may be ſufficient to pay for this 

contingent Charge and Hazard. The 

Dutch do not want any price upon this 

account; wherefore, they are able to 

fell their Herrings for leſs profit. 

The Dutch The Dutch purſue their Fiſhing-Trade 
_ * for little profit, becauſe they can make 
fit, ſir want no more by any other Trade: In Exg- 
e land, more is to be made of Mony in tra- 
ding to the Plantations, to the Strarghts, 

to Africa, to the Eql- Indies; alſo, in 

the Purchace of Tallies, of Annuities 
upon the Government, of Joint- Stocks. 
As long as this can be done, no ſingle 

Perſon, no Corporation in England, | 

will level it ſelf to ſuch Gains as muſt | 

content the Dutch in Fiſhing. 

And allo ty Beſides, there is a greater plenty of | 

their greater Money in Holland; there are fo many | 

2 A lenders, that every one is forc'd to be 

| _ contented with half the Intereſt that | 

will be expected here in Exgland; and f 

for the ſame Reaſon, there are ſo many b 
trading one againſt another, that every 

one muſt be well ſatisfyd with half 

the Engliſb profit. Let it be ſuppos d 

then, that for an Hundred Pounds im- 

_ ploy'd a Year in the — N 
like 
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like quantity of Herrings may be catch d 
and cur d by both; it the Exgliſb Mer- 
chant will expect for his Herrings, all 
his Principal with a profit of Twenty 
per Cent. it follows, that the Dutch Mer- 
chant will fell a like quantity of Her- 
rings for Ten per Cent. beſides his Prin- 
cipal, that is, he will fell as many 
Herrings Ten Pounds cheaper. So that 
a greater plenty of Money obliges the 
Dutch Fiſherman to be contented with 
leſs profit than will ſerve in Eugland. 

The Datch are not ſubject to ſo much 
contingent Charge and Hazard in car- 
rying on their Fiſhing Trade ; they are 
not invited from the little profit of 
Fiſhing to ſo many other more profi- 
table ways of imploying their Money ; 
they are not oblig d by the greater plenty 
of Money and Traders there, to the ex- 
pectation of more modeſt Gains: 
Wherefore, tho' the ordinary Charge 
were alike to both, yet the Dutch can 
afford their Herrings for leſs profit than 
the Engliſh Fiſhermen, they can there- 
fore ſell cheaper. 

But, the charge of catching and cu- 
ring Herrings is not alike to both ; the ja 


Dutch have all Materals for the Fiſhing- My 


Trade cheaper; the Labour alſo by 
which theſe things are fitted and pre- 
* par d, 


The firſt Coſts 
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gd for ule, 1s a great deal cheaper, 
alt is a very great part of the price of 
Herrings, and this they make as cheap 
again as we, They lye upon the Mouths 
ot the great Navigable Rivers of France 
and Germany; they have Iron thence, 
and Wood for Casks, at almoſt ſuch 
prices as they are pleas d to give them- 
ſelves. They buy in the Eaſt Country, 
their Timber, Iron, Hemp, their Rozen, 
Pitch and Tar, as cheap as we, for 
building Buſſes, for making Netts and 


Cordage. 
Their Cerriaze Their diſtance from theſe things is 
les. not ſo great as ours, their Carriage 


therefore muſt be leſs ; yet ſtill to make 


the charge of Carriage leſs, they navi- 
gate their Ships with fewer Hands. 
To Eregland theſe things are unpor- 
ted with an heavy load of Cuſtoms, tq 
Holland Cuſtom tree. 
Materials fir In Holland , the Demand of theſe 
the Fiſhing- things is great and conſtant; the Mer- 
Trade, are ſold chants who import them, cohabit clole 
in Holland for 
leſs profe, together; no Man there muſt preſume 
Apon the Neceſſities of People, or think 
to raiſe his price; every Man muſt live 
frugally, and ſell for little profit, for 
fear of being underſold by his more 
frugal Neighbour. In Exgland, where 
the Demand of neceſſary Materials tor 
8 + -.4 9 1 5 c 24 the 


Their Cuſtoms 
leſs | 
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the Fiſhing-Trade is neither ſo great 
nor conſtant, the Merchants few and 
more diſpers d, Cheats and extravagant 
prices are not ſo well prevented. Be- 
ſides, if the Dutch Man manages the 
Fiſhing- Trade with leſs contingent 
charge and hazard, if he is not ſo much 
invited to other Trades more profitable; 
if for theſe Reaſons, and by the great 
plenty of Money and Traders there, he 
is oblig'd to ſell his Herrings tor leſs pro- 
fit than will be thought enough in Exg- 
land For all theſe Reaſons, the Dutch 
Merchant that imports things neceſſary 
for the Fiſhing-Trade, muſt fell the ſame 
for leſs and more modeſt Gains than 
will ſuffice in England. Wherefore, Ma- 
terials for the Fiſhing- Trade are bought 
in England, dearer by all the difference 
of greater Coſts, of dearer Carriage, of 
higher Cuſtoms, of greater Merchants 
Gains ; ſuch things are cheaper much 
in Holland. 4 


And, fo is the Labour by which theſe Wrk in Hol- 
things are fitted and prepar'd for ule ; — par 6, 


the Demand of them in Holland, is great regular. 


and conſtant; the People imploy d to 
work them, very numerous; Buſſes and 
other things, are Works of great varie- 
ty: To make them, there is as great 


'aricty of Artiſts z no one is chargd | 
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with ſo much Work, as to abate his 
Skill or Expedition. The Model of their 
Buſſes is ſeldom chang d, fo that the 
Parts of one wou'd ſerve as well for e- 
very Buſs ; as ſoon as any ſuch thin 
can be beſpoke in Holland, preſently 
all the Parts are laid together, the Buſs 
is rais d with mighty Expedition. In 0 
Ergland, the Demand of theſe things iſ 6 
is little, the Artiſts few, every one over-  c| 
charg d with variety of Work ; the Con- In 
trivance and the Workmanſhip keep e- II 
qual pace; the Work is flow and clum- ¶ be 
lily perform'd. The Work in Holland, ¶ be 
pertorm'd with ſo much more Order 
and Regularity, with ſo much greater an 
Expedition, is therefore perform'd with Im 
leſs Labour, and conſequently the price I bo 
of Labour muſt be leſs. on 
Carriage is leſs In Holland, the People of this Trade I By 
ard cheaper. cOhabit together; there muſt be frequent I mi 
occa{ions for the Carriage of things rat 
from one Workman to another; in ſo nc 
cloſe a cohabitation of the People, the ¶ tai 
Carriage muſt needs be leſs; and yet ¶ boi 
tis leſſen d ſtill by artificial Cutts and Lal 
Channels, that all may be perform d by } 
Water. In England, the Workmen are I {eff 
but few, and theſe diſpersd, and al-W for 
moſt all the Carriage perform'd by v 


Men and Horſes upon the Land ; - leſs 
thi 


fore able to husband all their equal Ad- 
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this muſt raiſe the price of Labour 
here. 

The Buſs is not conſtantly imploy d, Be Biss are 
there muſt be intervals; in theſe, the ep Ha: 
Dutch Buſs is lodg d ſecure from Win 
and Weather, in artificial Trenches be- 
fore the Door of the Fiſherman, with- 
out the charge of Anchor, Cable, or 
of Watchman. In England, at all this 
charge the Buſs muſt ride in the River, 
muſt endure the unkindneſs of frequent 
Tides, muſt ſuffer more Damage, muſt 
be refitted with greater Coſt and La- 
bour. 

In Holland, they abound with Mills They abound 
and Engines; ſuch things are there pro- % Ping. 
moted and incourag d, to ſave the la- of 
bour of Hands: But, has more than 
one only Saw-mill been ſeen in England 2 
By wonderful Policy, the People here 
muſt not be depriv'd of their Labour ; 
nther every Work mult be done by 
more Hands than are neceflary. Cer- 
tainly, ſuch things muſt make the La- 
bour leſs, muſt alſo make the price of 
Labour leſs. 

Laſtly, The Dutch are already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Trade; they are there- 


vantages better, by ſaving time, making 
eſs waſte, an hundred other things 
that 
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that cannot all be thought of on the 
ſuddain. | | 

The Work is done in Holland with i 
great order and regularity ; the Carriage c 
there is leſs, and all pertorm'd by Wa- n 
ter; their Buſſes are better ſecur d in . 
the intervals of Fiſhing, are with lel; p 
Expence and Labour refitted; they 1 
have more Mills and Engines, more : 
Ways and Means to ſave the work of 
Hands. Upon all which, it may be con- (a 
cluded, That their whole Preparation I © 
for this Trade is cheaper far than ours, 

They catch and cure their Herring 
cheaper, they ſell for leſs profit: In- 
deed, we find by experience, That the — 
Dutch can ſell Herrings for half the price 
for which they can be catch'd and curd 
by England. Wherefore the Trade J} 
mult all be theirs. 

And muſt we for this, quarrel with 
the Dutch © They have been our bell 
Defence againſt the ſucceſſive Powers 
of Spain and France, they are now our 
only hopes againſt the united Strength 
of both; tis certainly the intereſt of 
England to preſerve and cheriſh the 
States of Holland. It is true, ſome of 
our Princes have had other Thoughts 
or other Intereſts, It has been the craft of 
Miniſters to cajole the People, to me 

| then 
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their Court the better with their Ma- 
ters : The Flag, Amboyna, and the Bri- 
1% Herrings, have been their moſt per- 
ſuaſive Arguments. Amboyna and the 
Hag are antient Stories; I do not know 
whether it be fit to rake into them: 
But by this time, 'tis very plain, They 
do not keep the Fiſhing-Trade from us 
by violence or injuſtice, or by any o- 
ther than the moſt honeſt Methods of 
ſelling better pennyworths. When we 
can be able to do this, twill then be 
time to think of Fiſhing, till then we 
are diſabled. 


HAF. 


The way to bring England to be 
contented with as little profit in 
the Fiſhing-Trade as Holland. 


UT I am not willing to believe, 
That this Diſability 1s perpetual, 
nor to give ſuch diſcouragement to my 
Country ; and therefore I do believe, 
we may come to have our ſhare in the 
kiſhing- Trade; only firſt, we muſt be 
able to catch and cure the Herrings as 
cheap, and to ſell them for as little pro- 
ft as they do in Holland. 2H 
| That 
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That we may {ell for as little profit; 
our Fiſher-men muſt not be at more con- 
tingent charge or hazard ; they muſt 
not be invited from the Fiſhing-Trade 
to other more profitable ways; our 
plenty of Money muſt be as great as it 

is in Holland. 

Reciſters and Our Buſſes and all other Ships might 
Law. er- be regiſtred z by this many Controver- 
chant. fies wou'd be prevented; for a more ea- 
lie and ſpeedy Determination of others, 
a Law-Merchant might be erected. The 
Forms of Tryals in other caſes, might 
continue ſtill the ſame without any Al- 
teration ; but theſe are not thought al- 
together ſo convenient for this purpoſe. 
Perhaps if this were done, our Fiſhing- 
Trade wou'd not be carried on with any 

more contingent charge or hazard. 
_ Corporations in That no Man might reject the ſmall 
, Trade, hurtful. gain that is made of Fiſhing, for the 
greater profit of any other Trade ; all 
our Trades both foreign and domeſtick, 
might be driven with the greateſt free- 
dom, Corporations and other Reſtraints 
might be deſtroy d; conſequently, 10 
many wou'd be trading one againſt ano- 
ther; all kinds of Trade wou'd be dri- 
ven ſo very cloſe, till at laſt no Man 
in Exgland wou d be able to gain more 


by any other way, than every Man in 
. F Holland 
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Holland does by that of Fiſhing ; then 
certainly, no Man wou'd reject the ſmall 
profit that is made of Fiſhing, for the 
hopes of greater profit by any other 
Trade. 

By ſuch an univerfal Freedom of n dle 

Trade, our Superfluities wou'd be mul- way to increaſe 
tiply d, our Exportations wou'd be en- % Moe: 
larg d, our Bullion wou'd be increas d, 
and the more Money wou d be ſtill im- 
ploy d in Trade. The profit of this 
wou d be run as low as the preſent Inte- 
reſt of Money; and ſtill as Money ſhou'd 
be drawn out of Trade to purchace 
Lands or lye at Intereſt, the Value of 
thoſe wou'd riſe, Intereſt wou'd fall, 
Men wou'd be forc'd to trade on for 
little gain. When Intereſt ſhall be the 
lame, when the profit of Trade ſhall 
be no greater than it is in Holland, our 
plenty of Money muſt be as great. 

And thus, when our hazard in Trade 
hall be no greater, when we ſhall be 
able to make no greater profit by any 
other Trade, when our plenty of Mo- 
ney ſhall be as great, we ſhall be con- 
tent to afford our Herrings for as little 
profit as does content the Dutch. 


CH AP. 
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| CHAP. XXL 
= That the way to enable England to 


catch and cure their Herrings as 
cheap as Holland, is, firſt i 
have Materials for that Trade as 
cheap ; and that this is moſt like- 


\ 

1 

1 5 ly to be done. by dliſcharging the 
= 5 , by diſcharging 


_ Cuſtoms upon ſuch things, by mi 
t king the Trade for them free and 
1 open, by making the Carriage of 


them as cheap as it is in Hol. 


wy W ; ** n 
hs At 3 


| land; and that the laſt is not to be 

done without reduction of the price 

| of Shipping : And the way for 
4 effecting this. | 
i | Our firſt Cots HAT we may alſo catch and cure | 
1 of things _— Herrings as cheap as thoſe ol t 
4 n Holland, our things neceſſary for the 0 
4 ares may be Fiſhing-Trade, our Labour beſtow d up- it 
1 Bald. on them, muſt be as cheap. t 
4 It is ſaid, That Salt as good and fin 
j | zable for curing Herrings, may be made ri 


ſo very near the Coal-pits, ſo near a 
S Navigable River, that tho' it ſhould be al 
. {old for more profit by the Maker, . {t 
# | . m 
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may nevertheleſs be deliver'd as cheap 


to Engliſo Fiſher-men, as like Salt can 
be ſold in Holland. 

Timber fit for building Buſſes, grows 
as cheap in Ireland, and perhaps in Eng- 
land, as in any Country from whence tis 
carried into Holland. Iron alſo might 
be made as cheap. And by a Law, to ob- 
lige of the Lands of every Pariſh a ſmall 
proportion to be ſown with Hemp and 
Flax, the Tax wou'd be very ſmall up- 
on the Kingdom, and new Materials for 
imployment of the People would be 
cheaply diſtributed up and down the 
Country. Now by opening the Naviga- 
tion of ſome of our Rivers, perhaps theſe 
things might be brought as cheap to any 
place convenient for the Fiſhing-Trade, 
as like things are brought to Holland. 


However, we buy the Timber, Iron, o Sb 


Hemp, the Rozin, Pitch and Tar, of the might be Nari. 
gated with 48 
a l few Hands; 
the Eaſt-Country we might Navigate and tings 

- - : might be imper- 
our Ships with as few Hands, we might 7" Fee f 
Cuſtoms ; and 
es free a Traae 
wou d oblige us 
to fell fir as 
little profit as 
they do in Hol- 


Eaſt-Country, as cheap as Holland; from 


import theſe things as free of Cuſtoms: 
By the ſame Methods by which Fiſher- 
men wou'd be oblig'd to ſell their Her- 
rings for as little profit, the importers of 
Materials for the Fiſhing-Trade, muſt 
alſo afford ſuch things for as little as will 
ſuffice in Holland. If the Merchant buys 

I Materials 
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Materials for the Fiſhing-Trade as 
cheap, if he imports theſe things as free 
of Cuſtoms, if he muſt alſo ſell for as 
little profit, if he imports with as fe 
hands, why ſbhoud not our Ergliþ 
Fiſher-men buy them as cheap as they 
are bought in Holland? There can be 
no other reaſon why they ſhou d not, 
unleſs that Sea-men's Wages are higher, 
and Ships are dearer Victuall'd here, or 
that our Voyage for theſe things 1s lon- 
ger, and conſequently more of the price 
of them muſt.go to the Wages of the 
Sea-man, to the Provilions, to the Wear 
and Tear of the Ship; or, that our Ship- 
ping for the importation of theſe things, 
is dearer than it is in Holland. Cer- 
tainly, neither are our Wages nor the 
price of Proviſions ſo great as they are 
there. But, .the length of our Voyage 
is ſomething greater, our Shipping is a 
great deal dearer. Wherefore, 1f by a- 
ny Method this laſt ſhall become ſo much 
cheaper as to be ſold for ſufficient pro- 


fit into Holland, this will balance our 


greater diſtance from the Eaſt-Country ; 
this will enable our People to buy their 
Timber, Iron, Hemp, their Rozin, Pitch 
— Tar, as cheap as they do in Hol- 
and. 


Wherefore, 
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Wherefore, that the Engliſh Ship- Inas Engliſh 
ping may be cheaper than that of Hol- Shining might 
land, Ships might be built in our Plan- 2% f Hul. 


tations, to be ſold for ſuflicient profit to land, they muſt 


build in the 
Plantations, 


the Dutch, altho the Freight from the 
Plantations were not enough to pay 
their Paſſage hither, 

Ships are built in the Plantations of 1;,;eriats are 
cheaper Materials, and might be alſo by chraper there, 
cheaper Labour. Materials there for 
Building, are cheaper. Iis true indeed, 
that Iron, Sails and Rigging, are bought 
in Europe, and therefore muſt be dearer 
in the Plantations; however, theſe 
things are carried thither in Ships that 
otherwiſe muſt carry empty Holds and 
Ballait, fo that they are not dearer for 
the Carriage: Beſides, the Cuſtoms up- 
on theſe things to Exgland, are drawn 
back upon their Exportation ; ſo that 
they are cheaper in our Plantations than 
here in Ezeland, and indeed but little 
dearer than in Holland. But, if theſe 


things are ſomething dearer, Timber, 


Rozin, Pitch and Tar, are fo much 
cheaper ; that at a medium, Materials 
are nothing near ſo dear in our Plan- 
tations. 

Materials for Building there are chea- How Negries 
per z that theſe may be wrought by 77 build, 
cheaper Labour, the Work might be Sri, 

I 2 pertorm'd 
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perform'd by Negroes. To ſingle Parts 
of Ships, ſingle Negroes might be af- 
ſign d, the Manufacture of Keels to one, 

to another Rudders, to another Maſts; 
to leveral others, ſeveral other Parts of 

Ships. Ofwhich, the variety wou'd ſtill 
be leſs to puzle and contound the Ar- 
tiſt's Skill, if he were not to vary from 
his Model, if the fame Builders wou'd 
ſtill confine themſelves to the ſame 
Scantlings and Dimenſions, never to di- 
miniſh nor exceed their Patterns. And 
of Ships for the {ame kind of Trade, and 
for ordinary and common uſe ; when 
once a good Model can be found, why 
ſhou'd the ſame be often chang'd ? S0 
that the ſame Negroes might be im- 
ploy'd in only ſingle Parts of Ships of 
the ſame Scantlings and Dimenſions, by 
which the Work of every one wou'd be 
render d plain and eaſie. That it may 
not ſeem impoſſible for Negroes to be 
always imploy'd in the ſame Parts of 
Ships; either by Law, or by ſome ſmall 
encouragement to begin the Work, our 
Ships for that Trade might all be built 
in the Plantations : Such Fleets are eve- 
ry Year us'd between Exgland and the 
Plantations, as wou'd find full and con- 
ſtant work for Numbers of Builders e- 


qual to all the different Parts: And 
a there- 
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therefore, Negroes might always be im- 
ploy d in only ſingle, plain, and eatie 
Parts of Ships. And, thus a way is ſhewn 
to build in our Plantations by the hands 
of Negroes, to render a Work of ſuch 
variety plain and eafie, to enable Negroes 
to build with as much skill as thoſe in 
Holl and. | 
The Strength of Negroes is as great; and Expeci:i- 
a way is ſhewn to make their Skill as 
great; wherefore, they might be taught 
to build as well, and with equal expedi- 
Ion. | 
The Wages of Negroes are not fo and for as 
great as of the Dutch Builders; the an- V Bang 
nual Service of a Negroe might be hir d de. 
tor half the Price that muſt be given 
to one of theſe. Only high Wages, or 
low and clumſy Workmanſhip, make 
Labour dear. Negroes may build as good 
Ships with equal Expedition, for half 
the Wages that muſt be given in Hol- 
land. And therefore, Ships of cheaper 
Materials built by cheaper Labour in our 
Plantations, muſt needs be cheaper than 
equal Ships in Holland. 
If Ships of Materials a great deal chiea- 
er, might be built in our Plantations 
Labour of half the price that muſt be 
given in Holland, they muſt nceds be 
cheaper, and poſſibly by 20 or 30 per 
13 Cent. 


Ships built in 
the Plantati- 
ons, might be 
Navigated to 


out charge. 
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Cent, or by Thirty or Forty Shillings ir 


every Jon. 


Such Ships indeed, wou d be built at a 


very great diſtance from England, but yet 
twoud coſt us nothing to get them hi- 
ther ; their Paſſage hither might well 
be paid by the preſent uſual Freight from 
thence, and perhaps by one quarter of 
the preſent uſual Freight, tho all the 
Mariners to Navigate theſe Ships were 
{till to be hired out of Exgland. 

T have heard, that for Ships not Over- 
maſted, five Mariners are enough to eve- 
ry Hundred Tons; and that ſo many 
might be hired for Forty Pounds from 


England; ſo much wou'd be ſufficient 


to pay the Wages and Paſſage of Sea- 
men from England to any of our Planta- 
tions. As much more wou'd be ſuffici- 
ent to pay their Proviſions and Wages 
back again to England; and this is all 
diſcharg'd by Freight of Sixteen Shil- 
lings for every Ton. Leſs than this 
wou'd pay the Wear and Tear of a Ship 
for a Voyage of ſo few Weeks; fo that 
Thirty Shillings per Ton wou'd then be 
thought enough to pay the Paſſage of 


Ships from our Plantations into Exelard. 


Tis true, that Freight fo low will pay 
no profit to the Owner; but if a Ship 
can be built of Materials as cheap * 

| by 
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by Labour of half the price, that is, Thir- 
ty or Forty Shillings per Ton cheaper 
than ſuch another can be built in Hol- 


land; the fame wou'd bring ſufficient 
profit to the Owner, tho it ſhou'd come 
tor Freight ſo low, nay, tho all the 
Freight to England were not enough to 
pay the Paſſage ; tis gain ſufficient to 
the Builder, to ſell his Ship for the profit 
of Twenty Shillings for every Ton. 
And thus a Method is propos d for 
building Ships in America, that may be 
fold for ſufficient gain to the Dutch, al- 


Conſequences of 


reducing 


Freight from 
the Plantati- 


tho the Freight from our Plantations ons by cheap 


hither, were brought down to Thirty, 
Twenty, or leſs than Twenty Shillings 
for every Ton. If Ships might be 
built ſo cheap in our Plantations, tis ve- 
7 likely the Freight from thence to 
England, wou'd be run ſo low by emu- 
lation of our Plantation Builders. 

For Freight ſo low from the Plantati- 
ons, no Ships from England wou'd carry 
empty Holds and Ballaſt thither 5 the 
greateſt part of thoſe that come from 


thence, wou'd be fold and left in Exg- 


land ;, the few that wou'd return, wou'd 
always carry Cargoes of Manufactures 
and Mariners ; the former for the ule of 
the People there, the latter to navigate 


their Ships from thence'; *Twou'd be 


1 4 {ome 


Shipping, 
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ſome benefit to England, to ſave the Car- 


riage of empty Holds, and Ballaſt ſo long 
a Voyage, to ſave ſo much vain and un- 
profitable Labour. 

By Freight ſo low from our Plantati- 
ons, Tobacco, Sugar, and all the Pro- 
duce of thoſe Places, wou d be import- 
ed ſo much cheaper; more wou d be ſold 
from England, our Foreign Trade wou d 
be enlarg'd ; and this wou d be a grea- 
ter benefit. 

Timber, Pitch and Tar, and other Na- 

val Stores, are bought for half the price 
1n the Plantations, for which they can 
be bought in Europe; but Freight has al- 
ways been too high to import ſuch 
things ſo long a Voyage for profit: For 
Freight ſo low from our Plantations, 
theſe things might be imported thence 
2 great deal cheaper into England, than 
they can be bought in any place in Eu- 
rope. Certainly, 'twou'd be beneficial to 
England to become the Magazine of Na- 
val Stores for all the reſt of Europe. Be- 
ſides, this were the way for England to 
have many Materials for the Fiſhing- 
Trade, cheaper than the ſame can be 
had in Holland. 

Tis not to be thought, that Buſſes, 
Dogger: boats and Veſſels, for the imme- 
diate uſe of Fiſhermen, nor many other 


p10! kind 
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kind of Ships can come from our Planta- 
tions; but Rudders, Maſts and Keels, 
and other Parts of Ships of any kind, al- 
ready fitted to certain Sizes and Dimenſi- 
ons, by the cheaper Labour of thoſe Pla- 
ces, might be imported into England ; 
nothing need be left to Exgliſb Labour, 
but only to lay theſe ſeveral Parts toge- 
ther. If Freight from the Plantations 
cou'd be reduc'd ſo low, England might 
either build Buſſes to Fiſh her ſelf, or 
cheap enough to ſell to Holland. Then 
tor the preſent, we might allow the 
Dutch to catch the Herrings, if they 
wou'd buy of us their Bulles 
Ships of any kind brought to Exgland 
lo very cheap, will reduce the price of o- 
thers here; no Ships will be dear as 
long as any kind is cheap. To build 
as cheap in England, Men will be forc'd 
to keep more to the ſame Models in Ships 
of ordinary and common ule ; they will 
te forc'd upon the invention of Mills 
and Engines, to ſave the charge of 
Hands; they will be forc'd to work with 
more Order and Regularity, by which 
their Labour may be afforded cheaper. 
To reduce the price of building Ships by 
Mcthods ſuch as theſe, wou'd be a bene- 
ft to England. 
But far the greateſt benefit of all, 
wou d 


| Co J 

wou d be, that our Shipping ſhou'd be 
render d cheaper than that of Holland. 
The Dutch wou'd then buy their Ships 
of us; however, they muſt be content. 
ed to let us trade with cheaper Shipping 
This were the way for us to become the 
Carriers of the World, to profit by al 
that others eat, and drink, and wear: 
This were a ſurer way, and leſs odiou 
to our Neighbours, than any Act of Na. 
vigation for only Ernglifh Bottoms to be 
imploy d, in the Carriage of Things to 
and from our own Country. Tho on 


diſtance is a little greater than that oi 


Holland from the Eaſt- Country, this 
wou'd balance that Difadvantage, our 
Carriage thence wou'd be as cheap. 

We buy our Fiſhing-Stores as cheap 
as Holland; theſe may be brought hi 
ther as free of Cuſtoms; by reducing 
the price of Shipping by the Method: 
that have been propos'd, the Carriage 
hither might be as cheap; a way 6 
ſhewn for the Importer to expect 2 
little profit: And this is all that is ne 
ceſlary to render Materials for the Fiſh: 
ing-Trade, as cheap in Ergland as they 
are in Holland. © 
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CHAP. XXI. 


The way to make Engliſn Labour in 
the Fiſhing-Trade as cheap as 
that of Holland ; that the People 
here muſt cohabit as cloſe together ; 
and the moſt probable Methods 
for effecting this, are to erect 4 
Free-port, to impower Pariſhes to 
ſend their Penſioners to it, to give 

| Privileges to ſuch a Place: Alſo, 
all other Arts of working cheap 
muſt be allom d. 


L That the Dutch may have no 
Advantage over us for the Fiſhing- 
Trade by their cheaper Labour. The 
people might be brought to live as cloſe 
together here for the better carrying on 
of this Trade, as they do in Holland. 
In England, they might for this purpoſe 
be brought as cloſe together, without 
any publick Charge, and with exceeding 
Profit to the Kingdom. 

Firſt, By erecting any convenient 4 Re- Port 
Place in Exgland into a Free- Port; this mehr te ere 
wou'd be a way of bringing great Num- P. 
bers of People cloſe together, very eaſie Charge, 
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to the Publick ; the thing wou d be done 


at the voluntary charge of - Merchants, 


The Merchant muſt be very much diſa- 


and to the Pub- 
lick Benefit, 


* 


out again; ſo that to erect a Free· Port, i 


bled to gain by his Trade, if either he 
{hall be compelld to carry out his im. 
imported Merchandiſes within the Year 
betore the Foreign Markets call tor them, 
or after the Vear without drawing back 
the Cuſtoms. It is without doubt, the 
intereſt of Merchants to be oblig d to 
neither of theſe things. Now the way 
to be compell'd to neither, 1s, that a 
Free- Port ſhou'd be erected in any conve- 
nient Place in Ezgland, that Houſes and 
Ware-houſe ſhou'd be built for the rece- 
ption of Goods, which at all times may 
be freely imported hither, and may again 
be as freely exported. Such a Place 
wou d ſoon be built and peopled ; the In- 
tereſt of Merchants wou'd do the thing; 
it wou d be done without any publick 
Charge. This wou d be a way very calie 
to the Kingdom, of drawing great Num- 
bers of People cloſe together, 

And it were alſo a very profitable way; 
from a Free- Port at all times, all things 
may be exported, they pay no Cuſtoms at 
their coming in, and therefore are not li- 
mited to Times for drawing back their 
Cuſtoms, in order to their being carried 
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enable the Merchant to wait his own r 


ne ¶ ume; not to oblige him to carry out his 
s. ¶ Goods before the Foreign Markets call for 
la- them; it is conſequently to enable him to 
he (1 his Goods ſo much dearer, it is to in- 
creaſe the Riches of the Merchant. The 
Riches of every individual Man, is part of 
the Riches of the whole Community. 
Wherefore, if to erect a Free-Port is to in- 
ceaſe the Riches of the Merchant, it muſt 
increaſe the Riches of the Kingdom. A 
free-Port then wou'd be a very caſic, 
twoud be likewile a very profitable way of 
drawing great Numbers of People cloſe to- 
gether. And indeed, if this were done, if 
itſnou d pleaſe God to preſs the Dutch with 
greater Difficulties than they will be able to 
overcome, whither is it fo likely that they 
wou'd run their great Eſtates for thelter as 
into England; but the want of a Free-Port, 
together with the Act of Navigation, 
(which in other reſpects, is the belt that 
was ever made for the ſecurity and im- 
provement of our Trade,) makes Eneland 
more dangerous than Rocks and Sands to 
Holland. 

For increaſing the People of this Place, 


Perſons 


PFaiiſles 


mioht ſena 


Pariſhes might be impower d to fend their che Fei 
Penſioners to it; this alſo wou'd be done 7215 70 rh 


Free-Pert ; 


at the voluntary charge of every Parith, , ,,., 
ike the preſent way of removing poor mr e 


chargeable, 


but very 
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Perſons from one Pariſh to another; the 
Publick wou d not feel it, the Way myl 
needs be eaſie to the Kingdom. 

And alfo, it wou'd be very profitable, 


profitable to the poor People collected thus together, 


the Pub- 
lick. 


wou'd find more variety of Imployments, 
fit for Perſons of all conditions, in a place 


exceeding Populous, abounding with va- 


riety of Buſineſs and full of Manufactures, 
than as now, diſpers d over all the King- 
dom, confin d to Pariſhes, in which they 
are of little ule, diſabled to go where pro- 
per Buſineſs calls for them. The Blind and 
Lame, Young and Old, Women and Chil 
dren, by their united Labours might be ſer- 
viceable to one another, they are now di- 
ſpers'd ; they are neither uſeful to the Pub- 


lick nor Themſelves. Collected altoge- 


ther, the Poor wou'd be more likely to 
provide their own Maintenance, to ale 
the Publick of this Charge; to that, to 
impower Pariſhes to ſend their Penſioners 
to this Free-Port, wou'd be a profitable 
way of bringing great Numbers to cohabit 
cloſe together: At leaſt, thus the Poor 
cou'd not be more chargeable to the Kang: 
dom, than when difpers'd and confin d to 
Parithes that have no Buſineſs for them, 
and which are therefore willing to patt 
with them; ſo that if to collect the Poo! 
together, ſhou'd import no profit, yet , 
cou 


12 


cou'd never hurt the Publick. But for the Rea- 
ſons before, we may venture to conclude , That 


this Place, wou'd be a very eaſie and a very 


eople cohabit cloſe together. 

| Laſtly, To give prefent Privileges to ſuch a 
ace MI Place, to give ir a Freedom from Taxes, Cuſtoms 
Va- and Excifes, muſt needs increaſe the People. And 
& nat hurt were this to the Publick, that people 


who chiefly live on Charity, ſhou'd be eas'd of 


8 Charges which they cannot bear? That it ſhou'd 
e bemade more eaſiè for them to earn their own 
0. Living, by abating the prices of things? By this 
nd the Publ ick wou'd ſuffer no damage, and without 
1l- W doubt great Numbers of People wou id be added 
er· ¶ o the place. So that Ways are ſhewn for bring- 
di ing People together without any Publick Charge, 
+. ad with exceeding Profit to the Kingdom. 
Now, after all other Preliminaries ſettled, the 
"WO chief Application of this place, muſt be to Fiſh- 
OY ing, to building Buſſes, making Netts, and the 
le ({ereral Appendages of this Trade; it mult be 
luppos'd, that all things neceſſary might be im- 
ported hither as cheap, and might be ſold here 
for as little profit as they are in Holland. Wh 
then, in ſo cloſe a cohabitation of People of the 
lame Trade and Profeſſion; beſides that, Cheats 
and extravagant Prices wou'd be prevented; eve- 
0 one wou d be a cheque upon his Neighbour's 
rice, every one wou'd be oblig d to live frugal- 
ly, and ſell cheap, for fear of being underſold by 
his more frugal Neighbour. It wou'd follow 
ao, that every Work of as great variety, might 
be done with as much Order and Regularity as 


ay like is done in Holland. No ſuch — — 
eft 


to impower Pariſhes to fend their Penſioners to 


0 way of making great Numbers of 


Privileges | 
of a Place, | 
the way to | 
increaſe the 


People. 


The Dutch 
then wou'd 
not be able 


to work 


cheaper by 


cohabitati- 
on. 
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All other 
ways of 
cheap La- 
bout muit 
be allow'd. 


I. 
ok is 
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| left to the ſlow and clumſy performance of ſingle 


and Expedition, with as little and as cheap La- 
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Perſons ; every one wou'd have his proper Share 
of every Manufacture; *twou'd be the emulati. 
on and care of every one, to work as well and as 
cheap as others; ſo that every one wou'd be till 
advancing to farther Perfection upon the Inven- 
tion of others. And thus perhaps, our whole By- 
ſineſs might be done with as much PerfeQtion 


bour as it is in Holland. 

So cloſe a cohabitation of the People, wou' 
ſill abate the price of things, by abating the La 
bour beſtow'd upon them ; the Carriage of thingy 
from one Work-man to another, wou'd be 10 
much leſs : And yet, {till it might be leſſend 
by Navigable Cutts and Channels, to fave the 
charge of Carriage. 

Trenches alſo might be made, where, in the 
intervals of Fiſhing, the Buſs mighr lodge ſecure, 
and be refitted with leſs Coſt. Mills, and En- 
Zines, and all other Arts, ſhou'd be allow'd to 
lave the Labour of Hands. And wharſoever o- 
ther Obſtructions there are, theſe alſo ſhou'd be 
remov'd. But, perhaps I have already nam'd 
enough to create a deſpair of the thing, to make 
it credible, That our Herrings are not likely to 
pay the Colt and Charge that muſt be beſtow 
upon them. IH I hv done ſo, L haye rainforcd 
my former Argument; The Fiſhing-Trade 5 
not ſo profitable as the Importation of i 
Cattel, or of Indian ManutaCtures. 
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